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INTRODUCTION 

TH IS study of county outdoor relief in Missouri was made in 
the department of research in the St. Louis School of Social 
Economy, under my direction. It represents two years of 
field work for the furtherance of which financial assistance was re- 
ceived from the Russell Sage Foundation. During the first year, 
1908, the work was in the hands of William T. Cross, now secre- 
tary of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, and 
Edwin B. Miller, now business manager of the Hale County 
(Texas) Herald. Assistance was given for a short while by Miss 
Ecel Hayes, now welfare secretary of the Northwestern Telephone 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and H. R. McClain, now a 
probation officer in the juvenile court at St. Louis. During the 
second year George A. Warfield, now professor of economics and 
sociology in the University of Denver, concluded the field work. 
The compilation and writing of the report, which was entirely in 
Mr. Warfield's hands, has been unavoidably delayed, chiefly on 
account of sickness and the pressure of professional duties. 

During the past year, 1914, the text of the original report 
has been considerably revised, and footnotes have been added 
wherever the original statements in regard to any matters of 
importance appeared to require modification because of later de- 
velopments. Unless otherwise specified, however, the statements 
made in the report refer to conditions as noted by the investi- 
gators during the years 1908, 1909, and 1910. 

The records of poor relief, as given in the reports made to the 
state auditor, were so incomplete and unsatisfactory that it was 
found impossible to use them much for statistical purposes. The 
investigators were compelled, therefore, to collect nearly all their 
statistical information, as well as their other information, by conr 
suiting records kept in the counties and by calls upon the bene- 
ficiaries themselves. 

The report is a terrible indictment of county outdoor relief 
in Missouri. The main counts are: 
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1 . That the judges of the county courts, who are the poor 
relief officers, are usually without knowledge of the conditions 
and needs of those who are relieved and hence 

2. That the money and other relief given are very often di- 
rect encouragements to indolence, drunkenness, and immorality, 
and go directly or indirectly to the support of ablebodied beggars, 
prostitutes, and criminals. 

3. That a surprisingly large proportion of the persons re- 
lieved are feeble-minded, or are in distress because of some feeble- 
minded relatives, and that county money encourages such persons 
to live at large and propagate their kind, or at least makes it 
possible for them to do so. 

4. That such unconsidered and misdirected charity, be- 
sides adding to the burden of pauperism, defectiveness, vice, and 
crime, fails to give relief adequately or wisely to the needy who 
apply, and gives no relief whatever to many who are most in need 
but are least witling to ask for help. 

There is no defense for county outdoor relief as it is prac- 
ticed in Missouri at the present time. Either it must be abolished 
or thoroughgoing reforms must be wrought out. The report 
recommends a number of important changes, among which may 
be mentioned: 

1. That the county records of outdoor relief be kept on a 
uniform basis, and that the Board of State Charities be given legal 
authority to require such records. 

2. That in regard to all applicants a thorough inquiry be 
made by trained representatives of the court into the circumstances 
at the time of application; and that this be supplemented by 
visits to the applicants as long as they remain under care, in order 
that, when possible, rehabilitation plans may be made and carried 
out. Relief should certainly not be continued for longer than one 
year without reinvestigation. 

3. That the Board of State Charities be given increased 
authority and funds to enable it (still, however, as an advisory 
body) to bring about co-operation among the various public and 
private charitable agencies of the state, and to make available 
the charitable experiences of other states. 

4. That to provide proper and convenient custodial care for 
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indigent defectives, especially the mental def^tives, a system of 
county or district asylums on the cottage plan be developed, and 
that appropriate institutional care be made the preferred and, so 
far as possible, the only form of county charity for persons of this 
class. 

One of the striking facts brought out by the investigation 
was the large number of those relieved who were interrelated by 
blood or marriage. So striking was this fact that it raises a 
question whether the dependent element of the population, and, 
from many indications, the defective and criminal elements also, 
do not belong to a comparatively small number of families in 
which degeneracy is marked. There are reasons for believing that 
this would prove an important and timely subject for further in- 
vestigation in Missouri, as well as in Indiana, where the records 
are so much fuller. 

So serious and so well proved are the charges against county 
outdoor relief in Missouri that the people of the commonwealth 
can not hold themselves guiltless so long as these abuses remain 
or the evils continue. So clear, so reasonable, and so necessary 
are the recommendations that inaction can only mean indifference 
to the welfare of the poor and of the state, a penny-wise-pound- 
foolish policy, or moral cowardice. 

There are no reasons for thinking that the conditions with 
respect to outdoor relief in the country districts of Missouri are 
very different from those in other central and southern states. 
This report has, therefore, more than local significance. 

Thomas J. Rilev, 
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THE AIMS AND METHODS OF THE STUDY 

TH E administration of public outdoor relief in cities has been 
the subject of much discussion and some investigation. In 
New York City, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, relief of this 
type has been abolished because of abuses which had been re- 
vealed, all relief to the poor in these cities being now given by in- 
dividuals or by private organizations. Such organizations do not 
exist, however, in country districts, and in small towns they are 
rarely strong enough to cope with the problems which local pov- 
erty presents. Public outdoor relief is almost universal in such 
communities and the facts in regard to it are, therefore, of great 
social significance. So far as the authors are aware, the present 
study is the lirst attempt, in any part of the country, to ascertain 
v^at these facts are; that is, what is the extent and character of 
this system of relief giving, and f^at are its social effects. 

It has been said that "the end of philanthropy must be to 
lift up the manhood of the poor by making them independent, 
physically, mentally, and morally." Throughout the investiga- 
tion this question has been before the authors: Does the Missouri 
system raise people to independence, or does it, as many believe, 
tend to foster pauperism by encouraging people to rely upon 
public aid? 

Since 1908, when the work was begun, three investigators, 
at different times, have made special studies of this question in 
different counties of the state of Missouri, as well as in Indiana, 
where another method of administration furnished opportunity 
for instructive comparison and contrast. There are 1 14 counties 
in the state. None of these includes the city of St. Louis, which 
is usually excluded from the tables in this report. The attempt 
was made to study 17 typical counties thoroughly. From the 
county clerk's records the investigator drew off all information 
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there found regarding persons who were then, or had been re- 
cently, on the county lists; that is, total expenditures, times and 
amounts of each payment, to whom each was made and for 
whom. Certain records have been traced back to their beginnings 
in searching for the complete history of cases of long standing or 
for the names of parents or other members of families that may 
have been county pensioners in past generations, as their children 
and grandchildren are now. One county's records have been 
compared with another's in an effort to trace the movements of 
certain people or families to different parts of the state. Records 
of criminal institutions and records of marriage and divorce have 
been searched for facts which would supply additional information ; 
nor have facts as to property once owned, and positions and 
honors once enjoyed, been overlooked. 

Because of poor and incomplete records this labor was tedi- 
ous and less fruitful in results than it should have been. Some 
of the older records are almost unintelligible, and many clerks 
even now fail to itemize their accounts or index them in any way. 
In some records the names of the persons who finally received 
the relief did not appear, and inquiry showed that they were 
known neither to the officials nor to the merchants who had sup- 
plied them with goods. The record bore only the name of the 
"guardian" to whom the money or order was paid.* 

From the names of recipients of poor relief, lists were made 
of those still living and still residing within the county, and an 
attempt was made to gather all possible information about each. 
It was even found possible to trace, by correspondence, some of 
those who had removed to other counties or even into other states. 
Interviews were had with public officials, business and professional 
men, friends and neighbors. Newspaper files and local histories 
were consulted, and much was learned from the older men and 
women in each community. The attempt was then made to visit 
each of the poor people in their homes and so learn their stories. 
This frequently proved a very difficult matter, especially where the 
officials did not know the names or the exact residences of their 
beneficiaries. Moreover, these people often lived in most re- 
mote and inaccessible places regarding which it was impossible 
• See page 4s. 
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to get accurate directions even from neighbors. Many miles 
had to be traveled over difficult roads, and considerable hardship 
was sometimes experienced. Tact was required to get frank and 
full statements, especially where facts were involved derogatory 
to the person interviewed or to his relatives. The answers to all 
questions asked were finally recorded upon uniform blanks.* 

The stories these beneficiaries told were not taken without 
testing their accuracy. Interviews were held with many other 
persons, such as public-spirited officials, ex-officials, physicians, 
and intelligent neighbors. In this way it is believed that most 
errors and mis-statements, which are not uncommon, have been 
corrected and that substantial accuracy has been assured. A 
special effort has been made to insure fairness. Many accounts 
had to be rejected as mistaken or biased. Some seemed mere 
gossip, unsupported by substantial evidence. Estimates of phys- 
ical and mental disability involved much difficulty and have 
been taken almost exclusively from the statements of physicians, 
who had personal knowledge of the people. Acknowledgment 
should be made of the many courtesies received at the hands of 
physicians and other busy men who gave generously of their 
time because of their interest in human betterment and in the ad- 
vancement of science. Facts as to criminality were sought in the 
records of municipal, county, and federal courts. It is needless 
to say that these records of convictions, fines, and imprisonments 
far understate the facts in such instances. The great amount of 
labor which such searches involved may seem disproportionate to 
the facts revealed. It is believed, however, that these facts are 
significant, and that they will be of use to students and social 
investigators in other states as well as of immediate and prac- 
tical value to citizens of Missouri. 

During the year 190S a statistical study was made in the 17 
counties selected because they seemed to be typical of the state 
outside of the city of St. Louis. Also, during that year, a study 
was made of 198 cases in these counties. During the years 1909 
and 1910, in six of these counties and in four additional ones, [99 
cases were similarly studied, but much more intensively. Be- 
cause of 33 duplications with the later investigation only 16$ of 
* See Appendices I, II, and III, pp. 13; ff. 
3 
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the 198 cases studied in 1908 are recorded in the figures which 
follow. There were thus 364 cases covered by the two investiga- 
tions, numbering altogether over 1,000 individuals. 

In a few cases, although outdoor relief had been given up to 
a very recent date, it was not being given at the time the inquiry 
was made at the beneficiary's home. Most of the information 
obtained has been given confidentially, but even if this were not 
the case it would be unfair to give the sources of information or to 
publish the names of the poor people. When names are used, they 
are merely common typical names. The facts as learned by the 
investigators are given exactly, however. 

The 17 counties selected for the statistical study in 1908, 
and the four additional ones included in the case study of 1909 
and 1910, were as follows: 

TABLE I. — COUNTIES INCLUDED IN STATISTICAL STUDY OF I908, 
AND CASES INCLUDED IN CASE STUDIES OF I908 AND I909-I9IO 



Counties 


Cases studied 
in 1908 


Cases studied 
in 1909-1910 


Alt cases 
studied 


Counties studied statistically in 1908 

Andrew 

Atchison 

Cape Girardeau .... 

Cooper 

Dade 

Franklin 

Grundy 

Harrison 

Howard 

Howell 

Lawrence 

Montgomery 

Ripley 

St. Francois 

Saline 

Vernon 

Counties not studied stalbtically in 
1908 

Carter 

Clinton 

teU :::::: 


7 
'7 

'5 

14 

14 
10 
5 


37 

18 
103 

5 


39 

7 
'7 
13 
'i 
■4 

I 

14 

aS 

J3 
104 
■4 

9 
6 
5 


Total ....... 


.165 


199 


564 
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[n addition to the statistical study made in these lycounties, 
3 more general statistical study was also made, in [90S, from 
unpublished reports to the state auditor. This study attempted 
to cover all counties in the state, but the figures presented here- 
after are usually confined to the 48 counties for which complete 
returns were found. Finally, considerable statistical use has been 
made of the figures that appear in the report for 1910 of the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections of Missouri. 
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MISSOURI ASA FIELD FOR THE STUDY OF OUTDOOR 
RELIEF 

IN many respects Missouri affords an excellent opportunity 
for the study of outdoor relief, it is a large and populous 
state, rich in wealth and natural advantages; the people 
are typically American and a generous policy of poor relief, dating 
back nearly to the beginning of state history, invites investiga- 
tion because of its spontaneous and unconscious development. 
The state includes some of the richest agricultural land to be 
found in the world, while important mining communities are grow- 
ing up about rich deposits of lead, zinc, iron, and coal. 

The census of 1910 shows a population of 3,293,335, nearly 
one-third living in the three leading cities.* The rural popula- 
tion exceeds that of all the cities, large and small, taken together.t 
The 1 57,452 Negroes, who made up nearly 5 per cent of the popu- 
lation in 1910, add a perplexing race problem.! The white people 
of the state are noted for their hospitality as well as for their 
natural conservatism. They are sincerely attached to the prin- 
ciples of democracy and to local self-government. The temper 
of the white people of the state, like their climate, is neither 
distinctly "Southern" nor yet "Northern,"! but thoroughly 
American. As the state is neither "Eastern" nor "Western," 
so its history and stage of development mark it as neither old 
nor new. 

The state, furthermore, enjoys the distinction of being free 

•Thirteenth Census ot ihe United States, 1910. Abstract. Statistics of 
Population, etc., pp. 34 and 64. 

t Ibid., p. 57. t Ibid., pp. 82 and 86. 

5 Missouri extends farther south than Virginia and farther north than Kan- 
sas. It is situated at the geographical center of continental United States. 

6 
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from debt. Low tax rates* are appreciated and jealously guarded. 
The northern and central part of the state is a rich agricultural 
region. Here social conditions are favorable and there are many 
public-spirited little cities. Yet there is also much pauperism — 
some of it of the' worst type. The very wealth and generosity of 
the rich counties seem to attract to them a certain number of the 
shiftless and ignorant class. The wretchedness and squalor of 
some of the "shack towns," in which this class lives, are amazing. 
Some of the houses are so small and dark that it is necessary to 
stoop to enter the door, and too dark inside to see to write. The 
Negro settlements, sometimes in a separate quarter of the town, 
sometimes off to one side, are indescribably filthy and wretched. 

There is much of the stubborn conservatism which refuses 
to introduce reforms — political, social, or material. Rich counties 
refuse to provide good roads, continue to do business in decaying 
court houses, and neglect to provide d»:ent jails and almshouses. 
There is much unnecessary disease and a refusal or inability to 
care at all adequately for the insane, epileptic, and feeble-minded, 
who are propagating to the degradation of the other classes. 

The land in the valleys of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers 
is extremely fertile, but often floods destroy the crops, sometimes 
for several years in succession, causing much hardship, discourage- 
ment, and poverty. There is naturally much malaria and other 
sickness. Whole families are sometimes helpless with chills and 
fever. Much wooded land in the southeast corner of the state is flat 
and covered with a shallow sheet of water, so that travel is impos- 
sible except along "skidways" prepared for hauling logs. People 
occupy muddy tracts of this land waiting for the construction of 
the promised drainage ditches. Until these are built poverty 
and fever will remain. 

Much of the southern part of the state, rough and partly 
covered with native forests, is suited to grazing and diversified 
farming. The inhabitants for the most part are used to hardship 
and are always near the border line of poverty. From the center 
of the state to the Kansas line, however, there are rich counties, 
like those of the northern group. While this country has scen- 

* The state tax rate for the year 1904 was 17 cents on $100. Report of the 
stale auditor, 1903-04, Table 8, p.4[i. 

7 
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€ry of great beauty, and also agricultural possibilities, the lives 
of many trf the people are hard and narrow. 

Mdaticthoii Zimri Yarbeny* seemed typical. Now nearly eighty 
years of age he sits each day before the roofless shanty that was once his 
blacksmith shop. It is on the mountainside, mites away from any in- 
habited dwelling. Fifty years ago he tended a coke oven. Because of an 
affair in which he struck a man on the head, he left the mines and sought 
the remotest forests of the Ozarks. He is feeble now and very lame. Two 
years ago his old wife was living and the county gave to each $5.00 every 
quarter; since her death he receives f 10. Far down in the valley live 
his son and two daughters. The only grandson is but four years crid, yet 
he smokes his corn-cob with manly dignity. 

The old man trudges wearily down the mountain and fords the 
stream each night. He sleeps in the crowded cabin with the children and 
the dogs, and then, after a coarse, meager breakfast, climbs back to sit 
all day in the shadow of his dilapidated smithy. These Yarberrys are 
ignorant, rough, and unused to rt^lar work. They move about from year 
to year, for they have never had the enterprise to acquire land of their 
own, although it could have been had for the taking and clearing. Bill 
Henry Yarberry, the old man's younger sOn, lately started in the black- 
smith business In the county seat, a small town without a railroad. Know- 
ing his unusual skill with tools, the village banker had persuaded him to 
buy a little shop upon which he himself advanced $300. When the work 
began to come in. Bill Henry shut up the shop and went fishing. The 
banker remonstrated and explained the necessity of building up a steady 
custom. The next day was Saturday and the rush season of the spring. 
Patrons brought in 1; dollars' worth of blacksmithing. Bill Henry 
looked it over and then deliberately put on his hat and started off to a 
shooting match. The next day he sdd the shop and outfit for $so and 
announced that he would move back to the woods. He will, no doubt, die 
a county charge as his father will, and as his mother and cousin did. It is 
not that he is ignorant or inefficient, but that his free spirit revolts at the 
tyranny of a steady job. 

The great mining centers are in St. Francois Giunty, near 
the Mississippi, and in Jasper County about Joplin. The ore is 
very rich in lead and zinc. Both these districts present the pecu- 
liar characteristics of mining regions. Much money is made and 
spent. Men and women are rough and hard. Many cripples are 
seen, due to accidents in the mines. There is a noticeably large 
* The real names of these people are not given. 
8 
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number of blind men, some of whom have lost their eyes in pre- 
mature blasts. Houses are unpainted, small, and crowded to- 
gether. The dooryards are of clay, grassless and dirty. Schools 
and churches are small and neglected. 

There are foreigners of all kinds in the mining country, but 
throughout the state they are few and scattered as compared with 
more northern states. . Most of those found are German and 
Irish who came with an earlier immigration. There are, however, 
a few distinctly foreign settlements like Gasconade County, and 
especially Hermann, its county seat. This interesting village is 
like a little bit of the Fatherland, with its vineyards, its wine 
cellars, and the scenery of the Rhine suggested by the bluffs which 
overlook the Missouri River, The place is picturesque and rest- 
ful, with German gardens and architecture. The colony was 
established before the war, but German is still used in business, 
church, and school. German habits and styles prevail. Beer 
and wine are used almost universally, and in generous quantities. 
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HOW STATE AND COUNTY SHARE IN POOR RELIEF 

OUTDOOR relief in Missourican not be understood without 
a brief statement of the three or four other forms of public 
aid to the poor. Three government agencies — the state, 
the county, and the city — take part in the work of relief, and most 
of the counties divide their funds between their almshouses and 
their outdoor charges. In addition, every county contributes 
toward the support of its inmates in the state institutions. Coun- 
ties without almshouses, when they assist their poor, must do 
so by outdoor relief or place them in state institutions. The 
records show that they tend to make more use of both of these 
methods of relief than do counties with almshouse accommoda- 
tions. The latter, however, are inclined to keep many in their 
almshouses who should have care and treatment in one of the 
specialized state institutions. 

Almost every serious case of distress raises two questions: 
Shall the state or the county assume the responsibility, and, if 
the latter, should there be almshouse care or outdoor relief? It 
is the purpose of this section to show how the total burden of 
charitable relief is shared between the state and the county, and 
to tell of the special work done by the state institutions. The 
almshouse, which sustains the most direct and intimate relation to 
outdoor relief, will be discussed in Section IV. In passing it 
should be observed that St. Louis and Kansas City maintain cer- 
tain municipal charitable institutions and to a degree do the same 
kind of work as that of the state. St. Louis also maintains an 
almshouse, the largest in the state, reporting 1,336 inmates in 
1910, or more than half the number reported for the state.* 

The state has 13 eleemosynary and penal institutions.! 

' Report of the Missouri State Board of Charities and Correclions, 1909-10, 

p. 179. 

t Ibid., p. 109. 
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They house a large inmate population and on the whole seem to be 
economically administered. While not proportionally equal in 
capacity, equipment, or administration to those of the most pro- 
gressive northern and eastern states, they are probably better 
than the average of the surrounding states. 

The following table shows the total county and state ex- 
penditure for poor relief in Missouri for the year 1913. 



TABLE 2. — COUNTY AND STATE EXPENDITURE 
BY KIND OF RELIEF. I9I3' 


FOR POOR RELIEF, 


Kind of relief 




Couniy expenditure for: 


9104,80$ 




■68,37J 

576.908 
6.fJ7 


Support of the poor in state institutions 


In state school for the deaf and dumb 




1856,343 




State expenditure for; 

Support of the poor in state institutions 


fo<M.47» 
457.84:" 








J658,JM 






J'.514.557 





"This table, furnished by the secretary of the Missouri State Board of 
Charities and GDrreclions from as yet unpublished records, has been substituted 
for tables prepared by the authors in igoS. No figures are available to show the 
amount expended by the counties for the care of their poor sent to the state 
schools for the blind, and to the State Colony for the feeble-minded and epileptic. 
Since the only expense defrayed by the counties in these institutions is the cost of 
transportation and clothing, the sum can not be large. 

^ Includes the school for the deaf and dumb, the school for the blind, and 
the state colony for the feeble-minded and epileptic. 

Approximately a million and a half dollars was spent for the 
support of the poor from state and county funds, the counties pay- 
ing considerably over half of this. Moreover, the total county 
expenditures for their poor seem to be increasing. 

A significant fact is the work which the state leaves undone, 
for this usually means an added burden which the counties must 
meet by greater expenditures for almshouses and for outdoor re- 
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lief. Many classes which in other commonwealths are provided 
for at state expense are left entirely to the counties in Missouri. 
The state makes no provision for blind Negroes, or for feeble- 
minded and epileptic Negroes except in hospitals for the insane. 
Wayward colored girls are also entirely without state care.* For 
all of these classes the need for state care is very great. Their 
numbers are unusually large, and the treatment accorded to the 
Negro outside of state institutions is worse than that given to 
white people. Several states provide workshops for their adult 
blind. Missouri leaves such unfortunates to make their own way 
or to be cared for by their counties. Several states have reforma- 
tories for younger criminals and first offenders, but Missouri's 
large and crowded penitentiary at Jefferson City serves for all 
alike. 

The provision for the insane is noticeably inadequate. The 
charge to the county of $2.;o per week, recently raised to ¥3.00,! 
has been sufficiently high to deter county officials from sending to 
the hospitals many of the unfortunates in need of treatment. In- 
stead, they have often been mistreated or, at least, badly neglected. 
This is unfortunate but natural under the county charge system, 
for local officials hesitate to commit an insane person to a state 
hospital, realizing that this means a fixed weekly charge upon 
their county for an indefinite period which possibly may not ter- 
minate until the patient's death. Similar considerations have 
affected the use of some of the other state institutions. 

State provision for the feeble-minded and epileptic is strik- 
ingly inadequate. One small institution, the admirable colony 
at Marshall, is all that is provided for these classes, of whatever 
age or grade. Many are, therefore, denied admission. The super- 
intendent estimates that there are 10,000 in the state who are 
proper subjects for care in the colony which is now crowded be- 
yond its capacity in the attempt to shelter a few hundred. 

The whole system of state institutions is rendered more 
inadequate and its administration more inefficient by the reign 
of the political spoilsman. The welfare of the state and the 



* A special state institution for this class is now (1914) under construction, 
t Missouri R. S., 1909, Amended Laws. 1911, p. iij. The tyoa is the 

— -harge. 
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policy of the institutions must bow to the exigencies of party 
politics. Deals and trades must be made and the faithful party 
workers rewarded with lucrative appointments. It was a dis- 
heartening spectacle to see distinguished ability and long and 
efficient service disregarded recently to make room for new and 
untried political appointees. Missouri is not worse in these re- 
spects than many other states, and it would be unfair to blame 
any political party or administration for doing that which has 
been the theory and practice of all; but these political changes 
stili go on to the detriment of the state's charities and to the dis- 
may of social workers and public-minded citizens. 
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IV 
THE ALMSHOUSE AS A RELATED PROBLEM 

NO other form of charity is so closely related to the problem 
of outdoor relief as is the county almshouse. Where the 
two kinds of relief are given, the same county court con- 
trols and administers both and the three judges decide what shall 
be the plans and policies of both. Moreover, in regard to each 
new case of destitution they are obliged to choose between these 
forms of relief. Usually the decision is not difficult, but it some- 
times requires, or should require, the most careful consideration 
and the finest discrimination. As the judges vary in ability and 
ideals there is a great lack of uniformity. Some emphasize the 
"almshouse test" — the offer of almshouse care — and are inclined 
to apply it to every applicant for aid, even sometimes publishing 
the rule that no one shall receive aid except at the almshouse or 
county farm.* Other counties have no almshouses and all the 
relief given is given in the homes, unless the applicant is sent to a 
state institution. 

In the succeeding section, figures are presented to show the 
effect which the possession of an almshouse has upon a county's 
outdoor relief and upon the extent to which it makes use of the 
state institutions for special classes of dependents. In this sec- 
tion attention ts directed to the almshouses themselves. 

In 1910, 17 counties were without almshouses. These were, 
generally speaking, the poorer and less prosperous counties. Two 
of the 17 showed a decline in population since [890.t It is in 
fact because these counties are poor and the number of their county 
charges is small that no almshouses are provided. There is much 
poverty of the most distressing kind, but few are so much poorer 
than their neighbors that it is considered necessary or proper 

* These terms are used interchangeably hereafter. 
t Abstract of the United States Census, 1910, pp. 41 and 43. 
>4 
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to aid them. The county officers declare that a county farm is 
more expensive than the assistance which they are accustomed to 
give. One county clerk writes: 

"Our county owned a farm for about four years and found it was 
more expensive to maintain its paupers so than to 'farm' them out to 
private individuals on bids once a year. The inmates of the faim were 
not able to do any fann work and it was not possible to make the fann pay 
more than the expense of keeping it up." 

On the other hand, several counties that have recently 
purchased farms are very enthusiastic. They report that the 
plan is more economical, that the poor are better cared for, and 
that many cease to be public charges when offered the alternative 
of almshouse care. This was particularly true in Gasconade 
County, where it was asserted that more than half of those pre- 
viously receiving aid became self-supporting, while those who 
entered the almshouse were better housed and fed than ever be- 
fore. The number of those receiving regular aid from that county 
has been reduced from ) i to i ) since the poor farm was established. 
Eleven live at the farm and two, one an idiot and the other suffer- 
ing from syphilis, receive aid while living with relatives. Dent 
County likewise reports that its list of public charges decreased 
50 per cent and that the county will be decidedly benefited finan- 
cially by the change. Each of these counties has over 12,000 in- 
habitants, and it is probable that any county of that size will find 
the county farm equally profitable. In Wisconsin small counties 
unite with others in maintaining district almshouses, thus obtain- 
ing all the benefits enjoyed by the larger and richer counties. 

In the absence of action by the state, the smaller and poorer 
counties will probably long continue without almshouses. The 
poor not sent to state institutions must then either be given money 
and provisions in their homes or boarded out. The danger of 
abuse under the boardtn^out plan is unavoidable. It is not to be 
expected that good homes will be open^ to those who are fre- 
quently diseased, disagreeable, and repulsive. Unless a man is 
himself very poor he would not wish to supplement his income 
by taking such boarders. Therefore it is the worst and dirtiest 
places to which these unfortunates are taken. Insanitary con- 
ditions, exposure to cold and dampness, improper and insufficient 
>5 
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food, neglect, imposition, and positive mistreatment are common. 
The places selected are far below the average of the almshouses, 
wretched thou^ these sometimes are. In three counties it was 
observed that poor persons were sent to be kept in places which 
bore the reputation of being immoral. Two such places seemed 
to be regular county boarding places, for each had recently housed 
from four to six of the county's poor. One of these was the home 
erf a wellknown prostitute. When defective women and im- 
mature boys are sent to such places the results can be too easily 
foretold. Stories related in other parts of this report* suggest the 
depths of misery and shame that may be involved. 

The county records for the period before the Civil War show 
that the boarding-out of county charges was then the prevailing 
method. This form of relief was still employed to some extent 
in every one of the 17 selected countiesf and was in reported use 
in at least 22 out of the total number of counties in igio-J The 
state board's schedule question, which received this answer, was, 
. " Does the county board out any paupers with parties who bid 
lowest for keeping them?" The State Board of Charities and 
Corrections has asked the legislature repeatedly, but without avail, 
to pass a law prohibiting this method of caring for the poor. It 
is condemned by all social workers and all students of philanthropy. 

Where such conditions exist they reveal the standards of 
public opinion in social matters, as expressed through the county 
judges. It is partly for the sake of learning more completely 
what these standards are that it is important to note some dis- 
agreeable facts regarding the almshouses as administered by the 
county judges, for these are the ofTicials who also administer the 
county outdoor relief. 

Though there has been some improvement in recent years 
conditions are stili very bad. Many of the houses are old, in- 
sanitary, and practically unfit for habitation. Some are without 
foundations, having their rough floors laid directly upon the 
ground. Roofs are sunken and walls swaying, seemingly about 

'Seepage 90. 

t Only one of these counties, however, mentioned the practice in its official 
report to the Stale Board of Charities and Corrections for that year. 
} Report of State Board, 1909-10, pp. 194-196. 
16 
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to fall upon the inmates. The superintendent is generally without 
means of properly segregating the sexes. Almost every one of 
the larger institutions has in it otte or more sexual perverts, ir- 
responsible idiots, insane men or women, some of them dangerously 
insane. These he can keep from acts of brutal immorahty only 
by constant vigilance, beatings and threats of flogging, or by 
locking them up in separate rooms. One almshouse was ob- 
served where an attempt was made to separate the men and 
women by a high cage-like fence d barbed wire. Yet like the 
others it had its scandalous history of disgraceful happenings and 
illegitimate births. This failure to control the moral condition 
and the bringing into existence of unfortunate children in our 
almshouses is one of the most distressing features of the whole 
system and one which under the circumstances can not fairly 
be charged to the underpaid and overworked superintendents. 
Fortunately several of the counties have become aroused to the 
situation and are now constructing new and better buildings. 

A report issued by the state board in 1910 notes many ob- 
jectionable features. Skilled nurses for the sick and infirm in the 
almshouses were usually conspicuous by their absence. Most 
county farms were apparently better supplied with barns and 
sheds for stock than with dwellings for their human tenants. At 
least 30 farms were still under the objectionable lease system.* 

• "One-third of the county homes are operated under what is generally 
known as the lease system. There are several different forms of this system, but 
its chiei characteristic is that instead of employing a superintendent on salary and 
paying all expenses of operating the farm the county court leases the farm to a super- 
intendent at a given rental, requires him to furnish all supplies, and pays him a 
stipulated per capita per week for boarding the paupers It sends to him. Thus, you 
see that it is a financial saving to the county to lease the fann at as high a rate as 
possible and to pay as low a per capita for the keep of the paupers as possible. On 
the other hand, the superintendent has his opportunity to make money by feeding 
and clothing the poor as cheaply as he can. The lease system emphasizes making 
money at the expense of the defenseless poor. 1 would not have you get the idea 
that superintendents working under the lease system are necessarily villains, to- 
gether with the courts that perpetuate the system, for I know some very progressive 
and humanitarian superintendents working under that plan. But to indicate 
which way the stream is flowing I will merely present you these three propositions; 
First, that in the last nine years half the counties that had the lease system have 
abandoned it for the salary system; second, that the Missouri Association of Alms- 
house Officials, which contains members working under both systems, have by 
resolution condemned the lease scheme; third, that the most flagrant evils Miss 
Forrester has found have been in the institutions operating under the lease system." 
— Extract from an address by the secretary of the State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections, printed in report of 191 1-13, p. 71. 
3 17 
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Notwithstanding the new buildings noted, the typical " poorhouse" 
is an old, dreary, dilapidated, and insanitary structure. The 
average date of its building is twenty-six years ago.* 

Nearly half of the inmates of these institutions, according to 
an investigator for the state board in 191 1, were mentally defec- 
tive,t The present secretary of the state board reports from 
records as yet unpublished that, in 1913, 26 per cent of the alms- 
house inmates, outside of the city of St. Louis, were mentally de- 
fective. He considers this figure too low, however. It is no doubt 
cheaper to keep an insane person in a cage than to pay for the 
special care, nurses and physicians, good food and treatment that 
would be accorded at a state hospital. Many almshouses, there- 
fore, still have rooms with grated bars. 

The nearly 800 feeble-minded in these crowded institutions 
are not sufficiently safeguarded. Probably 50 per cent of the 
almshouses are not "specially constructed with a view to strict 
segregation of the sexes. "J Over 70 per cent of the inmates are 
defectives either physically or mentally.§ 

There is no excuse to justify keeping children in such an en> 
vironment; if defectives, they should go to the specialized state 
institutions; if normal, it is monstrous to permit them to develop 
under such surroundings. Yet reports made at different times 
reveal the presence in the almshouses of the state of from 66 to 79 
inmates under fourteen years of age,** 

With conditions such as these existing in some of our county 
almshouses, it is but natural that ofHcials should hesitate to con- 
demn unfortunate but very respectable persons to such a life. 
Many of the inmates are noisy and disgusting, and the crowded 
condition frequently requires two to four to occupy each small 
room. 

The coroner's inquest in a certain county showed that Herman 
Berger came to his death by drowning in a well. Inquiry showed that he 
had been an inmateof the county poorhouse. He was an old and indigent 
German, intelligent and self-respecting but unable to speak a word of 
English. The indications were that disgust at a loathsome bunkmate 
caused him to end his life by suicide in the poorhouse well. 

• Repoit of State Board. [909-10, p. 83, t Ibid., 191 i-ia, p. 70. 

} Bulletin of State Board, May i, 1910, p. 10, i ibid., p. 8. ** Ibid., p, 8. 
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STATISTICS AND DEVELOPMENT OF COUNTY 
OUTDOOR RELIEF 

IT is impossible to state with exactness the total amount paid 
in outdoor relief by the counties of Missouri. The reports 
made to the State Board of Charities and Corrections during 
the year 1909-10 are partly estimates, but they show approxi- 
mately the amounts paid and the number aided for that year, 

TABLE 3. — CASES RECEIVING COUNTY OUTDOOR RELIEF, REGULAR 

PENSIONERS, PERSONS BOARDED OUT, AND EXPENDITURE 

FOR OUTDOOR RELIEF. iglO' 





Cases 

aided 


Cases of 
pensioners 


Persons 
boarded 


Total 
expendi- 


Counties supplying data 


106 


94 


« 


.03 


Figures for counties supplying 
data 

Total 

Average per county 
Estimated figures for 1 14 coun- 


7.18. 


ry.B 
'.964 


139 
5.9 


J109.S77 

1.074 

.a.,6,. 



The figures here quoted in regard to the number of cases 
aided must be read with a great deal of caution. The inquiry 
on the schedules which the state board used read, " How many 
different cases (either individuals or families) has the court aided 
outside of the almshouse during the year?" Aside from possible 
misunderstandings of the term "case," as so defined, there is a 
strong probability that some of the local officials did not suc- 
cessfully eliminate duplicates in counting these cases so as to get 
a count of different cases. 

19 
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So large an expenditure in poor relief as is shown by this 
table is undoubtedly a growth of the last quarter century. It is 
impossible, however, to demonstrate this statistically. Most 
counties have records extending back for many years, but to ex- 
amine these for even a few years was an impossible task. An in- 
spection of the records of several typical counties for a long term 
of years was, therefore, substituted. This showed that outdoor 
rdief was rare before the Civil War. It might be supposed that 
during the war and immediately afterirard there would have been 
an increase, but this was not the case. If there were more crippled 
men and widows and orphans in destitute circumstances, they 
were either cared for in some other way or left to suffer without 
special help. The indication is that most of those aided were de- 
fectives who would now be regarded as fit subjects for custodial 
care. In the later 6o's there begin to appear a few names of in- 
dividuals and families now upon the lists. Since 1870, regular 
lists are found and the system apparently became established in 
accordance with which the court takes up, each quarter, this list 
of applicants for outdoor relief. 

The following figures for the 48 counties for which complete 
figures were obtainable show the changes in the outdoor relief 
situation in recent years: 

TABLE 4. — COUNTY EXPENDITURES FOR OUTDOOR RELIEF IN 48 
SELECTED COUNTIES FOR THE YEARS 1899 TO I906 INCLU- 
SIVE, AND FOR I9I0» 



J54.S74 
56.975 
69.880 
6^160 
46.714 
49.»45 
50,485 
46.451 
43.813 

■The figuresforihe years 189910 1906 inclusivewere compiled by the authors 
in 1908 from unpublished reports made by county clerks. The figure for 1^10 has 
been added from pages 194-196 of the report of the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections for that year— the first year in which these figures were published. The 
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The authors are unable to give any satisfactory expla- 
nation of the variations in the preceding totals. As opposed to 
the general tendency, referred to above, toward larger expendi- 
tures in the last quarter century, a general tendency toward de- 
creased expenditures seems to be shown by this table for the years 
since 1899. 

Figures not presented here for 70 selected counties* seem to 
indicate that outdoor relief, between 1899 and 1906 inclusive, in 
comparison with other county expenditures for the poor, reached 
the maximum of its importance in 1901, amounting to 26 per cent 
of the total in that year, and steadily declined in relative importance 
until it amounted to but 18 per cent of the total in 1906. Of these 
70 counties 63 had almshouses, but this fact apparently did not 
lead them, as compared with the remaining seven, to make much 
less use of the institutions provided by the state for the care of 
special types of dependents. During the eight years, the counties 
which had no almshouses expended $4 per cent of their poor funds 
for the care of their charges in these specialized state institutions, 
as compared with a but slightly smaller proportion — 49 per cent — 



Rails 

Ray 

Ripley 

St. Charles 

St. Louis 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Warren 

Webster 

Wright 

* The 70 counties selected are the 48 for which full figurei were available 
(with the exception of Howard, Oregon, Phelps, St. Louis, and Webster), and the 
following 37 in addition: Boone, Carter, Cedar, Cooper, Crawford, Dent, Franklin, 
Greene, Gnindy, Henry, Lafayette, Marion, New Madrid, Nodaway, St. Clair, 
Shannon, Sullivan, Wa^ington, St. Francois, Butler, Carroll, Cole, Jackson, Lewis, 
McDonald, Stoddard, and Worth. These figures were compiled by the authors 
from unpublished reports. 



»unties covered by this table we 




Andrew 


Dunklin 


Macon 


Atchison 


Harrison 




Barton 


Hickory 


Monroe 


Bollinger 


Holt 


Morgan 


Caldwell 


Howard 


Newton 


Callaway 


Howell 


Oregon 


Cape Girardeau 


Iron 


Osage 


Chariton 


Jefferson 


Perry 


Christian 


Johnson 


Phelps 


Gay 


Uclede 


Rke 


ainton 


Lawrence 


Pulaski 


Dale 


Unn 


P^itnam 
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SO expended in the counties which had almshouses. This ten- 
dency, though slight, toward local care of dependent patients, is 
one which, under existing almshouse conditions, must usually be 
deplored. 

In Table 5 the 114 counties of the state are arranged in the 
order of their expenditures per capita of the total population for 
(Hitdoor relief in 1910, the counties without almshouses being pur- 
posely grouped by themselves. 

TABLE 5. — EXPENDITURE FOR OUTDOOR RELIEF AND ALMSHOUSE 

CARE IN 97 COUNTIES WHICH HAD ALMSHOUSES, AND IN I7 

COUNTIES WHICH HAD NO ALMSHOUSES. 19IO 













RE PER 






EXPENDITURE FOR 


CAPITA OF THB TOTAL 










POPULATION FOR 




Total 






















County 


'^5^ 






Alnu- 


Out- 


Almshouse 
care and 
outdoor 

relief 
(cents) 






care* 


Outdoor 
relief b 


house 


door 

relief 










(«nM) 


Cants) 


CountiM which had 














almshouses 














Chariton . . 


2?.5»q 


$3,000.00 


..c 


13.8 






Gentry 


i6.8ao 


1,000.00 




11.9 






Henry . . . 


^7.^42 


a. 540. 59 




93 






Lewis . 


■ !>;i4 


800,00 




5-3 






New Madrid 


19,488 












Pettis . 


3}.9'J 












Mo^n . . 


13,86} 


700.00 


J30.00 


5-4 




*t 


Dallas . 


13,181 




34.86 








Jasper . 
Randolph . . 


89,673 


3.S00.00 


300.00 


3-9 




4.» 


26,182 












Dade . 


15.61* 


1,300.00 


75.00 


7-7 




s'a 


Dent . 


13.245 


1,800.00 


60.00 


,u 




14.1 



• Missouri Slate Board of Charities' report, 1909-10, pp. 187-18 

•>lbid., pp. 194-196, 

« Information not available. 
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TABLE 5. — {Continued) 











EXPENDITURE PEK 


















POPULATION FOK 




Total 
























CouDty 


popula- 






Alms- 


Out- 


care and 

outdoor 

relief 

(cents) 








Outdoor 
relief 


house 


door 

relief 










S) 


(cents) 


Christian . . 


'&, 


>1.II5.00 


$.00.00 


7' 


.6 


.3:1 


Iron . 








50.00 


(4.0 


.6 


Platte . 






■4^9 


1,700.00 


104.60 


11.8 


-7 


13.5 


Wayne 
Callaway 






• S.iSi 








:l 








^n 


4,530.00 




18.6 


■9-4 


Greene 






5,926^90 


5oaoo 


*i 


.8 




Monroe 






18,3IH 




144.05 




.8 




St. diaries 






'4*! 


6,867^00 




37^8 


.8 


28:6 


Howard 






.S.6S3 




155.00 








Can . 






3a,973 




350.00 








Clark . 






ij.8ii 


3.979-15 


147 JS 


a3-3 




344 


Marion 






3". 57a 


i4.ooaoo 


380.95 


45-8 


1.2 


47.0 


Washington 






13,373 


800.00 


159-75 


6.0 




7-3 


DeKalb 






12.531 


600.00 


190.00 


4.8 


1-5 


6.3 


Livingston 






;i^ 


600.00 


300.00 


3' 


1-5 


4.S 


Macon 






a.728-Sa 


450.00 


8.8 


1-5 


10.3 


Maries 






10.088 


780.00c 


160.00 


7-7 


1.6 


9-3 


Stone . 








360.00 


180.00 


3-1 


1.6 


4-7 


Sullivan 








3,875.11 


300.79 


iS-5 


1.6 


17.1 


Butler . 








3. 118.75 


) 50.00 


''1 


1-7 


16.8 


Clinton 






I5.a97 












fin""" 






36,197 


3,050.00 


530-00 


7^8 




9:8 






as.J53 


780.00 




3' 




5-1 


Polk . 






a 1.561 




430.00 


■9 




2.9 


Knox . 






I2.40J 


I.014.00 


260.00 


8.3 




(0.3 








17.033 


1,300.00 


350.00 


7.0 




9-1 


MissiMippi 






I4.SH 




300.00 


■7 




2.8 


Ray 






31,45" 




44500 








Shelby . 






14.864 


3.847.48 


309.50 


19^2 




313 


Warren 






9, 13 J 




195.00 


13.2 




'5-3 


Bales . 








'400.60 


575,00 


1-5 




3-7 


Crawford 








800.00 


300.00 


5-9 


3.1 


8.1 








siiS 


1,000.00 


jtt.15 


7.8 






Dublin 






1 55.00 "> 


600.00 


.6 


3.5 


3-1 






30,328 


400.00 


756.00 


"3 


3-5 


3-8 


Rke . 






J2.;s6 


3.161.58 


600.00 


14.0 


a 


16.7 


Boone . 






30.S33 


3,903.00 


863.60 


12-8 


15.6 


Cape Girardeau 




37,621 


700.00 


786.50 


3-5 


3.8 


5-3 



• Information not available. 

I> Figure obtained by authors from unpublished records. 

< Has no almshouse now (1914). 
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OU-mOOR RELIEF IN MISSOURI 
TABLE 5, — (Conlinued) 











EXCEMDITUBE PER 






EXPENDITURE FOR 




A OF THE TOTAL 


















Total 
























County 


'S- 


Almshouse 
care 


Outdoor 
relief 


Alms- 
house 


Out- 
door 
relief 


Almshouse 

care and 

outdoor 

relief 

(cents) 










C-SiW) 


(cents) 


Ralls . . . 


ia.913 


485.00 


36aoo 


3.8 


3.8 


6.6 


Schuyler 


9.0a 


78,00 


3«S-00 


9 


3.9 


3.8 


Webster . . 


17-377 

3S.738 


3,500.00 


$oaoo 


14.4 


3.9 


173 


St. FranoMS 


3.(P4'» 

1.318^3 




8.3 


3" 


11.3 


Stoddard . . 


>7,8o7 
8.007 


'849:00 


4-7 


31 


7-8 


Worth . . . 




350.00 




5-1 




Harrison . . 


Jo,466 


540.00 


656-50 


3.6 


J-3 


'i 


lackion 
,Lawrence . 


383.53* 




9,000.00 




5-3 




36.38, 


1.349.83 


848.00 


4-7 


3-3 


7-9 


Holt . . . 


:js; 




500.00 


"■4 


^4 


15.8 


St. Oair . . 


650.00 


568.71 


40 


35 


7-5 


CUy . . . 


30,303 


1.400.00 


SS:S 


6.9 


3.6 


10.5 


Adair . . . 


33,700 


565^ 


3-5 


3.8 


6.3 


Cedar . 


16,080 




650.00 


■ 


4.0 




Pemiscot . 


19.559 


900.00 





4^6 


4-0 


8^6 


Teias . . . 


3M58 


1,010.00 


4-7 


4-1 


8.8 


Cooper 


10.311 


1,300.00 


850.00 


5-9 


4-3 


10.1 


Putnam 


14,308 






I4X> 


4-3 


i8j 


Vernon . . 


38,827 








4-3 




Andrew 


■J.38i 


1,100.00 


650.00 
780.00 


7-3 


4-3 


'1-5 


Udede . . 


17.36} 




-8 


4-5 


10.3 


Ste. Genevieve . 


10.607 


3.311-37 


48aoo 


31.8 


4-S 


26.3 


Howell . . 


31,065 




969-73 




4.6 




Bollinger . . 


"4.J3* 


414-75 


686.00 


3-9 


n 


7^6 


Caldwell . . 


14.605 


1.346.38 


700.00 


8-5 


■3-3 


Atchison . . 


13,604 


3.000.00 


69330 


11 


5' 


193 


Carroll . . 


23.098 


1,059.71 


-af, 


5-3 


9-9 


Grundy . . 


16.744 


1.475.00 


5-4 


14.1 




14-375 




776.00 


li 


5-4 


II 


Audrain . . 


31.687 






5-5 


Scotland . . 


11.869 




653.35 




5-5 


__« 




15,6^ 




899.50 


6.4 


5-8 




Jefferson . . 
Mercer . . 


37.878 


>;634:oo 


.,756.00 


i.8 


5.3 




13,335 


3,181.50 


773.00 •• 


17.7 


6.3 


24.0 


Barton 


16.747 


1,055.00 


1.131.54 


6.3 


7.0 


'3-3 


Pulaski . . 


(■,438 


185.00 


800.00 


i.g 


7.0 


8.6 


Franklin . . 


39,830 




2,194.00 




7-4 




Nodaway . . 


38,833 


3,935.00 


3.500.00 b 




8.7 


lae 


Buchanan . 


9i.<»o 


■■* 


8,306.87 


■■' 


8.8 


• ■" 
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Almshouse 




care and 


ief 
nts) 


outdoor 
relief 

(cents) 


>-5 


I&S 


1.3 


"4-7 


1.3 


177 


J-7 


34-6 


n 


27.6 

37.7 


^ 


■*^ 


^ 


2JJ 


■3 
1.9 




3.6 




4.5 




^.^ 




«< 




s 








10.4 




13^ 




\li 




»o.9 









In oraer lu uim^ . figures in this 

table have been summarized in Table 6, p. 26. 

From a comparison of the two averages shown in Table 6, 
as well as from the distribution figures, it is apparent that ordi- 
narily outdoor relief is much less, proportionately, in the counties 
which have almshouses as an alternative. TTius, 93 per cent of 
25 
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OUTDOOR RELIEF IN MISSOURI 

the almshouse counties, in r^ard to which infonnation was given 
on this point, kept their (Hitdoor relief down to less than lo cents 
per capita of the total population, as compared with but 59 per 
cent among the "no-almshouse" counties. The opposite table 
has been prepared in order to see whether the same contrast is true 
when, in the almshouse counties, the cost of almshouse mainte- 
nance is added to that of outdoor relief and the whole compared 
with outdoor relief alone in the other counties. 



TABLE 6. — EXPENDITURE PER CAPITA OF THE TOTAL POPULATION 
FOR OUTIMXIR REUEF IN 9I COUNTIES WHICH HAD ALMS- 
HOUSES, AND IN 17 COUNTIES WHICH HAD NO ALMSHOUSES. 
1910 



ExpendiiuiT per capita of the total 


COUMTIBS WHICH 


COUNTIES WHICH 


populatwii 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Uu than 5 cent! .... 
^centsandleuthan locents . 
iDCentsandlus than i;cents . 
1; cents and less than aocenta . 

20 cents and less than 35 cents . 


69 


76 

'7 

u 


6 
4 

4 


36 

'I 


ToUl 


91 


100 


17 


100 


Information not available . 


6 








Grand total 


97 




■7 




Average per capita .... 


4|cents 


7.3 cents 



It is clear from Table 7 that, when the combined alms- 
house and outdoor relief expenses are considered, the almshouse 
counties are not, as a rule, the ones showing the smaller totals per 
capita. Thus, of the 74 almshouse counties for which full in- 
formation was had, only 45 per cent had a total per capita of the 
total population of less than 10 cents, as compared with 59 per 
cent in the 17 no-almshouse counties. 

The great variations among the individual counties in per 
capita outdoor relief, as shown in Table ;, raise the question of 
cause. No satisfactory answer regarding this was obtained from 
any source and none, therefore, is offered here. 
26 
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DEVELOPMENT OF COUNTY OUTDOOR RELIEF 



TABLE 7. — EXPENDITURES PER CAPITA OF THE TOTAL POPULATION 
FOR OUTDOOR RELIEF AND FOR ALMSHOUSE CARE IN 74 COUN- 
TIES WHICH HAD ALMSHOUSES, AND FOR OUTDOOR RELIEF IN 
17 COUNTIES WHICH HAD NO ALMSHOUSES. 1910 



Expenditure per capita of the total 


COUNTIES WHICH 


COUNTIES WHICH 


population 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Less than 5 cenis .... 
5 cents and less than locents . 
10 cents and less than 1; cents . 
1 5 cents and less than ao cents . 
20 cents and less than 3; cents . 
a5centsandIessthan3ocents . 
45centsandlesslhan jocents . 


9 
17 

•5-f 


33 

18 




36 

33 

'I 


Total 


74 


100 


17 


100 


information not available . 


33 








Grand total 


97 




17 




Average per capita .... 


jjjcents 


7.3 cents 



The individual sums paid in outdoor relief in Missouri are 
generally very small. Whether the charitable agent be a private 
association, a city, or a county, the payments are often so incon- 
siderable as to justify the characterization of it as the "dole sys- 
tem." Payments for temporary relief of $1.50 or even 50 cents 
are common. Smaller sums are frequently recorded. Even the 
county's regular "pensions" are not much better. Five dollars 
a quarter is a common sum. This is about five and one-half cents 
a day, and some of the families contain five or more persons — a 
penny per day per person! It is inconceivable that this pittance 
measures the difference between any family's success or failure; 
and the whole system becomes ridiculous where, as in cases studied, 
the beneficiary boasts that he can earn in a half day more than 
the county gives him in three months, or the families receiving 
this small sum quarterly contain one, two, or even as many as six 
or eight fully competent wage-earners. It is impossible to avoid 
the judgment that to many of these families the small sums are 
given merely because courage to refuse is lacking. 
27 
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OUTDOOR RELIEF IN MISSOURI 

Inadequate as fio a year is in any case of destitution, the 
sum is nevertheless sufficient to tempt many poor people to lay 
aside small scruples and pride and endeavor to obtain for them- 
selves what others are getting so easily. The system of small- 
d(rfes to many applicants seems, therefore, to be well adapted to 
break down independence and self-reliance and thus to pauperize 
our poor. It is true, of course, that small amounts are frequently 
all that is needed in the way of material relief. It is often possible, 
for example, by providing money for some such purpose as a 
needed surgical operation or capital to obtain necessary tools or 
business equipment, to enable those who must otherwise have 
remained destitute to become independent wage-earners. It is 
also true, however, that a wise policy frequently calls for the ap- 
propriation of considerable sums. 
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VI 

RELIEF CLASSIFIED BY KINDS 

FROM unpublished reports made to the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections for the years 1903-07 inclusive, 
it is possible to form a general idea of the way in which the 
total expenditure for outdoor relief was made up. Table 8, page 
30, shows for the 1 7 counties investigated what proportion was 
given in cash, the remainder being given in orders for supplies, 
burial, medical attendance, and so forth. 

The counties in that table are arranged in descending order 
according to population, and it will be noticed that the larger 
counties are in general the ones which give the largest per cent of 
their relief in cash. There seems to be a preference for relief 
" in kind, " but when a county is large and populous, the adapta- 
tion to individual needs which this requires, or should require, 
apparently causes a substitution of cash payments. In St. 
Francois County the exceptional situation is probably due to the 
fact that that county had the co-operation, in its relief distribu* 
tion, of private societies in several places — most of which gave 
their relief in kind. 

For one who has but a few dollars to spend each month, the 
best use of this small sum is an important problem. Most poor 
people, however, use but little judgment in the spending of their 
money, sometimes spending a large part of their means for things 
that are purely frivolous. There is also the danger that drink, 
gambling, and other vicious practices will be encouraged if assist- 
ance is given in the form of money. For these reasons it was at 
one time held by those in charge of relief work that assistance 
should always be given in the form of food, clothing, fuel, and 
other specified necessities rather than in money. In recent years, 
however, there has been a reaction against this view — at least 
against such a hard-and-fast program. Social workers whose 
29 
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OUTDOOR REUEF IN MISSOURI 

TABLE 8. — PERCENTAGE OF OUTDOOR REUEF GIVEN IN CASH IN 1 7 

SELECTED COUNTIES, GROUPED ACCORDING TO POPULATION. 

1903-1907 INCLUSIVE 





Popula- 
tion' 


O.TOOO««.U.P 


County 


Total 
eiipendi- 


Expendit 


re in cash 


Amount 


Per cent of 
total ex- 


St. Francois 

Pruiklin 

Saline 

Vernon 


35.7«> 
39,800 


>3.7S7 
i8,>6i 
4.069 


J584 
8,130 
16,711 
3,193 


it 
87 
93 
54 


Total for four counties 


135.700 


*34,J79 


$37,617 


80 


Cape Girardeau .... 

Lawrence 

Howell 

Harrison 


27.600 
a6.500 

ao.400 


vi 

S.""5 


.SI 


33 

68 


Total for four counties 


95-500 


Ji8,048 


». 1,378 


63 


Cooper 

Grundy 

Howard 


ao,)oo 
16,700 
iS,6oo 
15,600 


4.375 
3.790 
3.577 
910 


a,874 
1.314 
i.57i 

37 


67 
35 

44 

i 


Total for four counties 


68.JOO 


S.a.ssa 


$5,788 


46 


Dade 

Andrew 

Atchison 

Knade ! ! ! ! ! 


15,600 
15,300 
1J.600 

IJ,000 

13.800 


..689 

ili 

10.734 


355 

ill? 


35 

JO 


Total for five counties 


70.300 


f35,s68 


J6.478 


35 


Grand total .... 


357.600 


feo.547 


$5'.l6i 


57 



•Populat 



Abstract of the census, pp. 41-43. 



aim is family rehabilitation have come to see that after a family 
has been put into an independent position it will have to handle 
money in making its own purchases, and that it is the part of wis- 
dom to train such families, as soon as it is possible, to spend ju- 
diciously. An increasing proportion of the assistance given by 
modern relief agencies is therefore in the form of cash. This is 
usually limited to families which are receiving regular allowances, 
30 
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RELIEF CLASSIFIED BY KINDS 

great pains being taken, through the help of paid and unpaid 
visitors, to have the home maker of the family trained in the 
proper spending of the allowance. Practically no such oversight 
of those assisted, as has just been described, is practiced by the 
county authorities. 

The expenditures, other than cash expenditures, are classi- 
lied in the following table: 

TABLE 9. — NATURE OF EXPENDITURES FOR OUTDOOR RELIEF OTHER 

THAN CASH PAYMENTS TO BENEFICIARIES, IN I7 SELECTED 

COUNTIES. 1903-1907 INCLUSIVE 





Natur 


of expenditure 


Amount 




117,270 






6:\% 

4.517 
1.169 




Transportatio 










Clothing . 






Total 






fe9.386 









The proportions between these items, other than the pre- 
ponderance of the first one, have little social significance. They 
merely show either what the applicants thought was needed, and 
so asked for. or what the oflTicials thought was needed. The classi- 
fication is convenient, however, in connection with the descrip- 
tion of the problem as it has been worked out in the various 
counties, and it is retained here for that purpose. 

The largest item in the above table — for boarding out the 
county charges — brings again to attention that most objection- 
able system, discussed previously, on page 15. 

Every county pays out a considerable sum for medical and 
quarantine relief. During 1910, $25,176 was paid out in the state 
as a whole to county physicians (90 of the 1 14 counties reporting), 
$5,500 to other physicians (62 counties reporting), and $8,011 to 
the poor who were under quarantine (52 counties reporting)." The 

'Report of Missouri State Board of Charities and Corrections, 1909-10, 
p. 190. 
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first <^ these sums was not all for attendance upon the poor in 
their homes, for it included the cost of medical attendance to alms- 
house inmates and to prisoners in county jails. 

During the five years studied, the 1 7 selected counties buried 
71 1 persons at a total expense of {6,405, or ¥9.00 for each burial.* 
There is a great difference of practice in the various counties in 
this matter. ScHne have strict rules and maximum prices above 
which they will not pay. Some go further and limit the total 
cost of an assisted funeral, while others permit friends and rel- 
atives to pay as much more as they desire. 

Certain counties let out all their public burials for each year, 
giving the contract to the lowest bidder. Other counties deal 
with each case as it arises and try to pass the work around, giving 
some to each undertaker. The highest price observed to have 
been paid for any one public burial was $39. The lowest was one- 
fourth of a cent. This last was the regular contract price paid 
one year for each of the 24 burials in the Joplin district. The 
undertaker declared that all were given decent burial and that he 
came out about even, financially, due to the fact that so many 
strangers and men of no property meet violent deaths there, and 
after the public undertaker has been given charge of the body it 
often happens that well-to-do relatives appear who are able and 
willing to pay liberally. It is this feature which causes the keen 
competition for public burials. A rival firm had secured the mo- 
nopoly of these cases the year before by bidding for al! cases at 
one cent each. Ten dollars is a frequent maximum. Several 
counties pay J7.50 for each adult and less for children. The limit 
is sometimes placed at three or four dollars. One county pays 
never more than $1 .50 and uses rough pine boxes. Some counties 
pay for good coffins and even give extra amounts for shrouds, 
livery hire, embalming, and similar charges. Few people would 
make objections to a few dollars spent in honor of some poor but 
respected person. Such things are seldom questioned. Per- 
haps that is the reason that a certain species of graft has crept 
into this, the saddest part of outdoor relief. 

In the course of this investigation many undertakers' books 
were inspected and the fact was developed that the amount paid 

* Figures compiled by the authors from unpublished records. 
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by the county is sometimes a very small part of what the under- 
taker gets out of the case. Numerous cases were noted where, 
though the county was charged from $5.00 to $10, the total bill 
collected from the friends was I20, $^0, $50, and even $100 more. 
Even in counties where the rules of the court prescribed that no 
such extra amounts should be charged, it was proved to be a 
regular practice. Friends of the deceased would be encouraged 
to order an expensive funeral and then the county ofllicials would 
be skilfully approached for an additional amount. Instead of 
being helped, the poor relatives are often burdened by a serious 
debt which means great suffering to them but which they feel is a 
sacred duty to assume. How hard the struggle was is frequently 
seen by long records of partial payments, sometimes of very small 
amounts, such as 50 cents or $1.00 a month. Such records some- 
times ran for years and showed many relatives paying a little at a 
time. One old widow and her idiot boy, already public charges 
themselves, were found to have made payments like this upon the 
husband and father's funeral expenses, and then after months of 
struggle to have finally mortgaged the family cow, their only 
possession. The record showed that the undertaker eventually 
got the cow and much money besides. Negroes are especially 
inclined to expensive funerals. They frequently live in the direst 
poverty, but keep something laid aside or carry 3 little industrial 
insurance to cover burial expenses. It is frequently remarked 
what elaborate funerals the poorest Negro families have. It is 
not enough that they have a fancy casket, fine hearse and livery, 
flowers and the like; the body must be embalmed and all the ex- 
tras included. The poor old Negro may have been a county charge 
for years and the officials may be easily persuaded to appropriate 
an additional five or ten dollars to give him a decent burial, but 
in too many cases it becomes merely an encouragement to folly 
and extravagance. No one's poverty is relieved and the only 
beneficiary is the undertaker. 

During the five years studied, the 17 counties spent over 
$1,100 upon transportation of homeless persons out of their com- 
munities. One hundred and seventy-four people were thus passed 
on to other states and counties.* 

* Figures compiled by the authors from unpublished records. 
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Transportation is often a wise step in a plan of relief, but it 
is a step that should never be taken unless its wisdom has been 
made clear by some confirmation of the applicant's story. His 
statement that he will be cared for in the place to which he wishes 
to be sent, or that he can be self-supporting there, can never be 
accepted with safety. "Passing on" is a game at which all lo- 
calities can and do play, and an attempt to apply the Golden Rule 
to this problem has resulted in the adoption of a transportation 
agreement by over 500 public and private charitable agencies in 
the country, in accordance with which they bind themselves to 
furnish transportation only when they have ascertained from the 
locality to which an applicant is to be sent that his prospect of 
support or self-support will be improved by this change. Only 
36 public agencies in the country are parties to the agreement, 
this number including, however, the mayor's office in St. Louis.* 

If the total expense of this form of giving by counties, cities, 
and charitable societies could be known it would be surprisingly 
large. Not all of it is misdirected charity but most of it certainly 
is. In Missouri, each county and city passes undesirables on to 
the next, or, preferably, into Illinois, Arkansas, or Kansas. Of 
course the counties and states so imposed upon retaliate by ship- 
ping these and other unfortunates on to their next neighbors or 
beyond. 

G County sent a woman named White to M in 

W County. She was rather young and goodlooking but apparently 

feeble-minded. She said she came from A and that her original 

home was in Kansas. W County promptly sent her back to 

G and it as promptly sent her back to W only to have her 

again returned. The poor woman was in great distress, but she was again 

put upon the train and told to go to M . The W County 

officials were now thoroughly aroused and this time the county not only 
paid her way back but also paid the way of their county clerk who accom- 
panied her and sought out the officials and threatened suit if she was sent 
to them again. After that they saw no more of her, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that she was sent somewhere else next time, possibly to Kansas 
or Arkansas. Each time she was put upon the train to be transported 

* Further information regarding this agreement will be furnished by the 
Charity Organization Department of the Rusaell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York. 
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she wept and protested but was told that she must go. The clerk did not 
make it plain whether it was the county or city officials who were responsi- 
ble for her repeated transportation. 

P and S counties once had a similar contest over 

an insane woman, who finally became the cause of a bitter and 

expensive lawsuit. A county judge in R County told this 

story:* 

A man giving his name as Webster Brown appeared upon the streets 
of the county seat, accompanied by his wife and leading several small chil- 
dren. He was carrying in one hand a pillow case apparently filled with a 
few clothes and personal belongings. He told a sad and tragic tale. His 
home had just burned and he was barely able to rescue his wife and chil- 
dren and the few articles in the pillow case. All the rest was lost and he 
asked help to reach relatives, said to live in a near county. The judge gave 
money and generous -hearted citizens made up an additional amount to 
help the unfortunate family upon its way. Some weeks later the judge, 
while visiting in another county, learned that the man, with the same story 
and methods of procedure, had recently deceived the people there. In- 
quiry in several other counties brought the information that " Mr, Brown " 
had been there with his forlorn-looking family and his pathetic-heroic 
story of hre, rescue, and destitution. Each county passed them on to 
"relatives" somewhere else. Long after this the judge stepped off a train 
in a distant city in Arkansas and was much interested to see Mr. Brown 
filing out of another coach with his much-rescued and much-transported 
family. He hastened to inform the city and county officials and business 
men generally of the tale that was about to be unfolded to them. Sure 
enough, the same old program was begun, but for once it did not bring 
its customary response. Mr. Brown, who later saw the judge and recog- 
nized him as the cause of his failure, took occasion to let him know what 
he thought of him for interfering with his affairs. The judge is still 
wondering how far the Browns traveled and how many "relatives" they 
were able to reach. 

In addition to the short-sighted social policy shown in the 
following, there is a cruelty to the victim which is distressing to 
contemplate: 

A blind man was recently put off the train at . Neither city 

nor county ofTicials would take any responsibility in the matter and for 

* See these and other similar stories, quoted from the first reports of this in- 
vestigation, in Passing On, a pamphlet published by the Charity Organization De- 
partm^it of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
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three or four days the old man sat in the depot. No one knew what to 
do with the poor old fellow until finally two "hoboes" came along and 
offered to take him away if they were given money for their fares and his. 
The money was given, he was entrusted to their care, and the three started 
toward Kansas City. 

The mayor of a large town stated that he had no money for 
charity. He added, however, with a show of pride, "Whenever 
any paupers get off the train, the money is always ready to pay 
their way to the next place. We never let the sun go down on 
them in our city." 
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PRIVATE AND MUNICIPAL CHARITY AND ITS RELA- 
TIONS TO COUNTY OUTDOOR RELIEF 

COUNTY outdoor relief is naturally much affected by other 
local charity, both public and private. The family aided 
may be receiving help from several sources. If this is 
wisely given and there is a good understanding between the vari- 
ous givers much good may be accomplished. But if this co- 
operation is wanting, the dangers of pauperization are much 
increased. The extent to which this supplementary aid compli- 
cated the question in the 198 cases* first investigated may be seen 
from the following table: 

TABLE 10.- 



Stalus with respect to supplementary aid 


Cases 


Information not available . . 


"7 
70 




198 




Received supplementary aid from 


90 
3 




Three sources . . 




127 




Source of supplementary aid 
Neighbors and friends 


81 
30 








4 






167" 





'These 19S cases include the 165 in the first group referred toon pages3and 

4, together with 33 of the cases in the second group, these latter having been cov> 
ered by both the first and the second investigation. 
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Thus, in 127 cases, nearly two-thirds of the 198 considered, 
help was being received from some other sources, and in 81 of the 
127 cases the help was being received from neighbors and friends. 
Some of the relatives who gave help lived in distant parts of the 
country. 

There is much indiscriminate giving in Missouri. Begging 
is common. Even in the large cities, fakirs, peddlers, and musi- 
cians, as well as plain beggars, are permitted to display their 
afflictions in the most public places. Begging is most conspicuous 
in the winter months, families being reported who disappear in 
the summer but each winter return to town and to the old neigh- 
borhoods where they can beg. Many of these wellknown beggars 
are found enrolled upon the lists of the county, both for temporary 
aid in the shape of fuel, food, clothing, or medical aid, and some- 
times as regular pensioners for a certain sum each quarter. They 
are also generally found repeating on the records of charitable 
societies. 

The people of Missouri are generous. Well-to-do citizens 
take a pride in "keeping up" old friends and neighbors who may 
have become destitute. Old servants or employes of the family, 
both black and white, are frequently the objects of care. Some- 
times a house and garden will be furnished, rent free, and regular 
supplies of fuel and food provided in addition. Often it is under- 
stood that store orders for small amounts will be honored. Some- 
times a whole community takes responsibility for some favored 
family. Farmers will haul loads of wood, a neighbor will stop on 
the way from town and leave a sack of flour or a piece of meat. 
One little town has its annual "old maids' supper" for two old 
sisters, eighty and ninety years old, who have lived nearby since 
girlhood. The school children give concerts for their benefit and 
many neighbors help. The community insists that they shall not 
be taken to the county home and that they shall receive just as 
much from the county in outdoor aid as is given to any others in 
the county. The reasons given are that the old sisters are Demo- 
crats and are the only ones in their township receiving county aid. 
In a similar way another town supports two old maiden sisters 
and their feeble-minded and deformed cousin. The county has 
helped for the last thirty-five years. Indeed, some member of 
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that family, it is said, has been a county charge since 1861 or be- 
fore. 

Nineteen counties reported payments to municipal and pri- 
vate relief agencies during the year 1909-10. The total of the 
amounts thus reported as having been given indirectly to the poor 
by the counties was over Ji6,ooo.* Other counties not so report- 
ing are known to make such payments. Jackson and Buchanan 
counties report having paid most of all, giving 56,8oo and $7,400 
respectively. In these counties are Kansas City and St. Joseph, 
the second and third largest cities in the state, both of which have 
organized public charities with which and through which the 
counties work. 

A special act of the legislature, passed in 191 1, authorized 
pensions for poor widows with young children, but this provision 
applies only to the county in which Kansas City is located. The 
municipality also pensions the families of workhouse prisoners. 
In St. Joseph at the time the field study was made the mayor 
and the presiding judge of the county court were members of the 
city board of charity. The other six members were chosen half 
by the court and half by the mayor and city council.f St. Louis 
and Kansas City had private agencies which, besides doing a 
general relief work, sought to co5rdinate the work of all the socie- 
ties and institutions in their cities. It was the policy of the city 
of St. Louis to give nothing in outdoor relief aside from transpor- 
tation. 

In the smaller cities of the state, plans of co-operation be- 
tween the county and the local public and private agencies were 
various and often incomplete. Thus in Booneville, Cooper County, 
the private charity of the city was in the hands of the Women's 
Club. Its work was largely confined to the winter months and to 
the people who received aid from the county also. 

At Marshall, in Saline County, this work was in the hands of 
a business men's organization which obtained its funds by subscrip- 
tion. The society had businesslike methods and able leadership, 
but the county did not contribute and the two bodies acted inde- 

* Report of Slate Board of Charities and Corrections, tgag-io, pp. i9[-r93. 
t This arrangement has been changed since the creation of the board of 
public welfare. 
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pendently. The beneficiaries of the society included many of 
those who were also on the county list. The business men who 
handled the funds believed that aid was given only to those who 
were really in need, but much was paid to worthless people and 
those of bad character. 

Pettis County co-operated with the city government of 
Sedalia, city and court jointly employing a superintendent of char- 
ities. Springfield, on the other hand, was a perfect chaos of con- 
flicting organizations. For years the county had appointed a 
relief officer who kept excellent reports, but who was so old and 
broken in body and mind that the granting of the ofBce to him 
was almost in the nature of a charity. He was a superannuated 
minister, of moderate ability, but too feeble to visit the people 
and so nearly blind that, it was said, he could not distinguish one 
person from another. He had the confidence of neither the busi- 
ness men, the churches, nor the city government. The ministerial 
alliance had passed resolutions against his continuance in oflice. 
This having no effect, the alliance withdrew from co-operation 
with the county and attempted to organize an inter-church char- 
itable society. When this seemed to be falling to pieces, each de- 
nomination tending to become a separate benevolent organiza- 
tion, the mayor of the city appointed a member of the police force 
as humane officer and he opened an ofTice and began to dispense 
aid to the city's poor. Just how many agencies were finally at 
work in the field it was hard to say. 

Joplin, besides its resident county physician, had a woman 
regularly employed by the city as secretary of charities. She 
gave all her time to the work and, though without special train- 
ing, kept a card index of all cases, and proceeded in an energetic 
and businesslike way. The list of those aided, however, showed 
much duplication of the county list. Each agency knew of the 
other's work but there was no acting together. 

One of the most enthusiastic of the local private societies 
was found at Doniphan, a remote little place with only 1,225 
people. Here business men, who were also active in the churches, 
had organized to study their local problems of poverty. 'It was 
the policy of the ofTicers to give nothing to regular beggars but 
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to seek out those really in need and surprise them with unexpected 
donations. There was no co-operation with the county. 

In Bonne Terre, a place of about 8,cx)o inhabitants, the 
Provident Association was composed of representatives from all 
churches and fraternal orders. It had a president, vice-president, 
a secretary-treasurer, and an executive committee of three men. 
All were leading citizens. The county made quarterly appropri- 
ations to this society, and gave some regular allowances to well- 
known cases, such as a certain blind man, but there was no dupli- 
cation or lack of co-operation. For the year ending February 28, 
1910, this society received $^61, most of which was spent in out- 
door relief. 

A general criticism met with upon the work of such organi- 
zations was that they caused the shiftless class to gather into the 
cities where the most charity was to be expected.* 

The matter of co-operation between private societies for or- 
ganizing charity and public relief agencies is one in regard to 
which there is much difference of opinion. There is little doubt 
that ordinarily the public agencies' work is better done when partly 
passed over to those employed by the private societies. The 
question is, however, whether this gain is not, from the start, 
offset by certain unfortunate effects upon the independence of the 
societies, and whether such a solution does not postpone the day 
when the public agencies shall do their own work well. It is 
clear that this transfer of public duties to a private society has 
its greatest dangers when it takes the form of a public subsidy 
to the society. All of the evils so frequently described in con- 
nection with subsidized philanthropyt are constantly menacing 
the society and the community which attempts to run this course. 
So objectionable is this arrangement that it has been abandoned 
in many communities after its dangers have been demonstrated. 

Less objectionable is the plan under which there is a shift 
erf the financial burden in the opposite direction — ^workers em- 
ployed by the societies making the investigations needed in con- 
nection with all who apply for public assistance, the public offi- 

• Other cities in whicii there are now (1914) private relief societies are Co- 
lumbia, Hannibal, Jefferson City, Moberly, Mexico. Springlietd, and Kirksville. 
t See Warner's American Cliarities. Chapter XVII. 
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cials usually basing their action upon the results of such investi- 
gations. This, of course, avoids the demoralizing tendencies of 
the subsidy system, but many social workers doubt its wisdom. 
They argue that faster progress is made, in the long run, if they 
aim to get their standards and methods adopted by the public 
agencies rather than by relieving them of what is properly their 
task just because, at the present moment, social workers think 
they can do it better. Many of the best societies are working 
along this line, and the regularly rising standard of public relief 
work in their communities is proof that the program is a possible 



* Francis H. McLean, secretary of the American Association of Societies for 
Organizing Charity, adds the fallowing comment on this point: 

" In some communities with a population of under ;,ooo, or in some less 
well-to-do communities with a population of under 10,000, the support of one good 
soda! worker may be all that the public treasury and private effort can unitedly 
undertake. In such a case, it may be wise for one person to act as public relief 
officer and at the same time as secretary of the private society. But the necessity 
for this arrangement should not be assumed; it should be demonstrated after care- 
ful study. It must always be remembered, moreover, that under such an arrange- 
ment the public board should not bear more than 50 per cent of the cost of the joint 
undertaking. If it does, the joint official is no longer free to speak his mind under all 
conditions, no matter who is affected. He should always be free to be a critic of 
conditions — a critic speaking as a private citizen," 
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ADMINISTRATION BY THE COURT DIRECTLY OR 
THROUGH GUARDIANS 

THE county courts, which the laws of Missouri make re- 
sponsible for the relief of the poor, are not courts of crimi- 
nal or even civil jurisdiction. Their "judges," therefore, 
do not preside at trials but are the general administrators of county 
affairs. They resemble the county commissioners of some of the 
other states, both in organization and also in the importance and 
great variety of their duties. In each county there are three 
judges elected by the voters. Two are from districts which they 
are supposed to represent, while the third, called the presiding 
judge, is elected at large. The county clerk or his deputy is 
present at all sessions of the court to present matters for its con- 
sideration and to keep a record of all business. The fact that 
he can always be found at his office in the court house, even when 
the court is not in session, causes him to be the one generally ap- 
proached by those who desire to obtain action by the court in any 
matter. It is to him, consequently, that men and women com- 
monly go with their stories of destitution and requests for county 
aid. He also has the best opportunity to talk with visitors from 
the different parts of the county and thus to learn the latest news 
about those who are asking or receiving county assistance. Some 
of the courts seem to rely somewhat largely upon opinions formed 
by the clerk in this way. 

The court holds frequent sessions, and the relief of the poor 
may come up as a matter of business at any time and in any order. 
The main business, however, is transacted at the regular quarterly 
meetings in February, May, August, and November. At these 
times regular county bills are considered, settlements are made 
with county officials, and warrants ordered drawn, including those 
for all regular county charges. At such times are considered also 
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any changes in these lists. New names may be added, old names 
dropped, or amounts changed. Visitors at these sessions are 
generally very few, unless some such question as the change of a 
road or the building of a bridge has brought out the people whose 
interests are affected. Sometimes the poor who desire help are 
present or have friends there who plead for them. A common 
method is to have some influential neighbor present a petition 
with numerous signatures. Very commonly, however, the court 
is found carrying on its business with none present save its own 
members. 

As a rule the judges represent the average substantial men 
of their communities. They are commonly successful farmers, 
anxious to give general satisfaction and to keep down expenditures. 
For the most part, they are men of very little training, who re- 
gard the county poor as a necessary evil of small consequence but 
the cause of much trouble. 

Each judge, in a general way, is supposed to be familiar 
with the poor people from his own district. The truth is, how- 
ever, that there are many regularly receiving aid who are not 
known to individual judges, and some about whom no member of 
the court has any knowledge. It is not the result of conscious 
neglect of business, but because other apparently more important 
matters press for hearing, and political interests and affairs in- 
volving large sums of money tend to overshadow and crowd out 
the apparently petty business of granting a few dollars per quarter 
to some poor person. Again, this is ex parte business where there 
is usually no opposition to contest the case or point out objections. 

In the less populous counties and all those having but a 
small number of charges it is not impossible for the court to keep 
informed about individual cases. But this b not true in counties 
where the number relieved is great. The members of the court 
desire accurate knowledge, but they have other duties and can 
not be expected to make personal investigations. This is every- 
where recognized and no court undertakes such work. No other 
means of knowledge is prescribed by law or sanctioned by cus- 
tom. Under such circumstances it seems necessary to be guided 
by the statements of the more prominent people of each community. 
They are supposed to know the people of their own neighborhood. 
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In fact, it is generally these very people who call the court's atten- 
tion to their local poor. The usual practice is to appoint such 
Interested and sympathetic friends as "guardians" and to rely 
almost solely upon their advice. They, of course, have various 
standards, are without social training, and are very easily mis- 
led by their sympathies, especially in cases where they are old 
friends or even relatives of those receiving aid. It is almost in- 
evitable that they will be influenced by a narrow or local view. 
Persons whose misfortunes they know seem much more in need of 
aid than others of whose troubles they never hear. Men feel that 
their township should have as much county aid for its poor as 
other townships get. Therefore they present the names of their 
own poor and demand for them the same treatment accorded to 
those in other parts of the county. The court knowing neither 
claimant often chooses the path of least resistance and gives the 
same amount to each. 

Sixty-six of the 114 counties report that it is their practice 
to appoint special guardians and that they give over 26 per cent 
of their relief in this way.* In many of these instances this ap- 
pointment of a guardian is the only pretense at supervision. A 
wise and careful guardian can be of the greatest helpfulness, es- 
pedally where for any reason the poor persons are comparatively 
helpless. Often the recipients of relief are lacking in intelligence, 
sound judgment, or business ability. Many more are handi- 
capped by some serious physical defect such as blindness. Others 
are drunken or otherwise morally irresponsible. In all such cases 
the plan of appointing a guardian or sponsor has obvious ad- 
vantages. 

There is, however, a twofold source of danger in the system. 
The court without a personal knowledge of the families may rely 
too implicitly upon the word and judgment of the guardian, and 
the fact that aid may be given without the knowledge of anyone 
save the court and the guardian opens the way to much question- 
able practice. Where no record is made of the beneficiary's name, 
as is still the practice in some counties, the possibility of error or 
abuse is increased. Thus, the simple device of having two guar- 
dians enabled one woman to draw two warrants at the same time, 
* Report of State Board, 1909-10, p. 19a 
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while in several instances the guardian seems to have permitted 
persons other than the original beneficiary to enjoy the sum pro- 
vided by the county. In other instances allowances were con- 
tinued after they should have been terminated, widows still re- 
ceiving allowances after their remarriage, and other persons after 
their removal from the county or the state. In some instances 
men who should have supported aged parents without public aid 
have collected money from the county in their behalf as guardians, 
and have then apparently used it to their own advantage. The 
system also affords a cheap and easy way of posing as a benefactor 
at public expense. 

Some guardians keep the beneficiary's allowance and per- 
sonally see to its expenditure. Great good can be done in this 
way by a careful and conscientious guardian. Ofttimes, however, 
it is possible to accomplish fully as much merely by a little friendly 
advice and general oversight. Sometimes the one who received 
the warrant is a local merchant, and the poor man naturally feels 
that he is expected to come in and trade it out. This would seem 
to be mutually beneficial, especially where the same merchant is 
sponsor for a number of poor people. In one little town there was 
a peculiar situation. It was an exceptionally rich region where 
few poor people would be expected, but there was an unusually 
long list — 20 county charges. One man was guardian of prac- 
tically all of these. He was found to be the business partner of 
the local judge and his son was a merchant with whom many of 
these poor people appeared to trade. A kinswoman of the guard- 
ian was upon the list, although she had several sons able to support 
her. In fact, this man's whole list was noteworthy for its large 
proportion of those who, though really poor, could and should 
have been supported by worthless relations who appeared instead 
to be the real beneficiaries of the county aid. Yet he did not 
seem to be consciously fostering that kind of pauperism, but 
rather appeared to be an amiable old gentleman who stood high 
in the community, and for years had taken special satisfaction in 
helping his friends to get on the list. For years past — long be- 
fore his business partner became judge — he had been gradually 
working up his list to its present record-breaking number. 

A natural and common thing for a guardian to do is to draw 
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the money and pay it over to the beneficiary, asking no questions. 
The benefit of such guardianship needs to be searched for. 

One of the county charges is an old Negro man, immoral and un- 
truthful. He was a professional gambler in his younger days, and is 
still noted as a "crap shooter. " He will borrow a quarter or half a dollar 
and get it changed for nickels. "What are you going to do, Bill? Shoot 
craps?" "No, no, of course not. I nebber shoot craps any more." A 
few hours later the officers will raid a gambling place and pull Old Bill 
out from under a bed or table. This has happened again and again. He 
was once sent to the poor farm but refused to stay because the superin- 
tendent expected him to work, and he claims to be unable to do that, 
especially on certain days when his rheumatism is worse because of the 
weather. On the day of the interview, however, the weather was es- 
pecially bad and yet the old fellow boasted he had cleared Jij.oo at his 
regular business, that of scavenger, and had worked only half time, too. 
The county gives him $5.00 every three months. His former guardian, 
a prominent business man, was careful and used every endeavor to see 
that Old Bill spent his money for necessary provisions. He was lied to 
and deceived by every sort of clever trickery until at last he refused to act 
further as guardian, and gave his reasons to the authorities. They merely 
appointed another guardian who simply pays the old man his $5 00 and 
lets him do as he pleases with it. In discussing this phase of the business 
Old Bill said, " I had rather not have it at all than have them dole it out 
to me in groceries and such truck. If they give me the money, 1 know 
how to use it so it will be some good to me. If they won't pay it to me so 
1 can get some good out of it then they can just keep it, and 1 won't go to 
the poorhouse neither." This man does not require help, and the court 
has been so informed. Nevertheless, the county is still furnishing him 
with gambling money with the tacit understanding of court, guardian, 
and community. 

Where the one to be helped is an invahd or is irresponsible 
because of old age, guardianship amounts to practically the same 
thing as the boarding out of the county poor to the lowest bidder. 
When the guardian is kind and personally interested in the one 
put in his charge, this is a most kindly arrangement. It must be 
stated, however, that some instances of the most brutal neglect 
and mistreatment were found under this arrangement. That 
such a thing is possible even in the treatment of a helpless mother 
by her only son shows how futile it is to trust to guardianship 
alone to obtain proper supervision of outdoor relief. 
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Though the records of rdief given are legally public records, 
they are seldom consulted by others than the court officials and 
would often prove unintelligible if they were consulted. As a 
result, friends and neighbors of beneficiaries are often in ignorance 
of the true state of affairs. The recipients are sometimes found 
living and dressing so well that their next-door neighbors or people 
living in the same house with them can not believe that they are 
receiving county aid. Some were found who were themselves 
ignorant of the county aid given in their behalf. One old Irish- 
man declared with much emphasis and warmth that he had never 
had one cent of aid, and declared over and over again that he was 
fully able to support himself without any other help. Never- 
theless, his wife regularly drew a county warrant in his name. 
Relatives sometimes pose as supporting those related to them and 
conceal the fact of county aid from the public and from the de- 
pendents themselves. 

A Mr. Jackson was reported to have supported his deceased 
brother's children and to have used up the property left in his keeping for 
their support. He also made them work very hard; the young girl in his 
hotel, the boy on a farm. He himself collected the latter's earnings, 
quietly asked for county aid besides, and obtained it for years without 
the knowledge of the other relatives. 

One old Negro reported a condition which he thought very puzzling. 
He was badly crippled and was receiving $5.00 from the county every three 
months. He declared that when a younger man he was very strong and, 
despite his injury, very much in demand as a farm hand. He was em- 
ployed by a certain white man (now deceased) and had made his home 
with him for years. Being the best harvest hand upon the farm, he was 
the first to be hired and the last to be laid off. He liked the employer 
and stayed with him for years even though other neighbors tried to hire 
him away by offering much higher wages. At the time, he had not the 
least suspicion of the fact that the employer was regularly receiving $10 
per quarter from the county for his support. This continued for some 
time, and it was only by accident that the colored man discovered the 
true condition. "Now," said the old Negro, "why did they pay him $10 
per quarter for supporting me when I was the best hand upon his place, 
while $$.00 is the most that they will give me myself, now that 1 am 
old and of no account ?" 

Such discriminations as these seem to be merely a matter of 
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influence. It is easy to understand how insidious is the tempta- 
tion to shift a burden to the public when it can be so quietly done 
that it is not known by neighbors, relatives, nor even by the de- 
pendent ones themselves. One can even pose before the public 
as a philanthropist and claim the gratitude of an old parent or 
other relative by this insincere procedure, when only contempt 
and obloquy would greet the attempt to place the kinsman "upon 
the county" by sending him to the almshouse. Many of these 
evil effects could be effectually checked by a businesslike method 
of keeping records. Where these records, though legally open to 
the public, are unintelligible, abuses of the sort described are made 
easy. 
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SOME RESULTS OF THE COURT'S FREQUENT IGNOR- 
ANCE OF CONDITIONS 

A NY system of poor relief depends for its success upon a 
£\ car^ul adjustment of means to the circumstances of each 
1 Vcase. Many delicate personal questions are involved as 
well as a knowledge of the applicant's history and present en- 
vironment. Success can not be hoped for where those who have 
the matter in charge are ignorant of these facts. That such ig- 
norance does exist in the administration of our county outdoor 
relief is abundantly shown by this investigation. 

One judge in explaining his lack of information remarked: 
"When 1 came upon the bench five years ago there were many 
names upon the list. In adding new names we have tried to 
know whether the persons are worthy, but that old list we have 
never concerned ourselves about. They were passed upon by 
former courts, and must have been all right. We have just taken 
them for granted. It is hard enough to learn something about 
the new cases." Some critics of poor relief methods have sug- 
gested that the true test of success or failure in all outdoor relief 
should be " Do the people so aided become self-supporting, pro- 
vided they are capable of self-SUpport? " This judge evidently 
had no such standard. Investigation showed that the spokes- 
man had not misrepresented the attitude of his colleagues, and 
that this policy of inertia had not lasted for five years only as 
stated, but probably for two or three times as long. This is not 
in some primitive, out-of-the-way section, as one might imagine, 
but in one of the large, rich, progressive, and public-spirited 
counties. In one of the lirst records on this county's list incom- 
plete knowledge is su^ested. 

" Monk," the beneficiary's name, does not appear in full, 

but quarter after quarter for years past a regular sum has been sent to a 
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merchant in a nearby town for someone whose only description was the 
single word "Monk."' Failing to learn from the judges who this Monk 
might be, the investigator visited the village, half expecting to find some 
old ex-slave who went by that name. It was learned, however, that he 
was an old white man who had been granted aid at the petition of the 
people of the community because he was a little peculiar, and so badly 
crippled that he could not eam a living. He had died, and for some time 
it had been his widow, Mrs. Monk, who received the money. She was 
in good health, owned a little property, was socially ambitious, dressed 
better than her neighbors, and was, at the time, in Texas on a visit to 
her only daughter whose husband was well-to-do. She had left word, 
however, that she would be back in three months to claim her next war- 
rant. Neighbors and relatives all declared that she did not need the 
money. She had been known to send it to a drunken brother. One of 
her relatives expressed doubt as to whether the court would send more, 
as he understood the judges knew the circumstances. Her son-in-law, 
who rented a farm of 500 acres, and owned a half interest in an oil well that 
netted him I9.00 per day, stated that he would gladly give Mrs. Monk 
a home and make it pleasant for her because his wife desired her mother's 
help and counsel in the care of her two children. He added that the older 
woman had plans in mind for a new and quite ambitious matrimonial 
alliance. Later inquiry indicated that the old lady had collected another 
warrant as usual. 

Roger Ballard had had regular help for years and was supposed to 
be an invalid. The court did not know the real nature of his infirmity 
or just exactly where he could be found. A long and difficult drive was 
made into a rough neighborhood where he was supposed to live. Inquiry 
was made of the driver of an approaching team. Yes, he knew Ballard; 
lived right beside him and certainly was a good hand, young and strong 
and always in demand as a laborer. " But is he really ablebodied? Has 
he not some infirmity?" "Now, see here, stranger, if you are looking for 
a hand 1 can tell you that man Ballard is all right. If you want to know 
about him 1 will tell you. 1 am pretty strong myself, as you see. I have 
hired Ballard lots of times, and he can cut as much brush in one day as 1 
can in two, the best 1 can do." It seemed impossible to drive up the hill 
to where the Ballard cabin was supposed to be. A walk through muddy 
fields, however, brought into view a little old cabin in the midst of 30 
acres of poor brush land. A queer family inhabited it. Ballard, a tall, 
muscular, nervously organized man of thirty-eight, lived there with his 
old mother and his younger unmarried sister, the mother of three of the 
four illegitimate children whom he helped to support. Some years before 
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he had suffered from a painful disease, but a successful surgical operation 
had entirely relieved his difficulty and for six years he had been in perfect 
health and a giant in strength. The sister was asking people to help her 
get an allowance from the court in addition to her brother's warrant. 

It was a matter of common knowledge that a certain widow who 
was receiving county aid had married a man able to support her, but had, 
nevertheless, continued to draw her pension under her old name for a year 
thereafter. This was dismissed at the time as mere gossip as the people 
were wellknown and lived in the same town with one of the judges. Sub- 
sequent inspection of the records, however, proved that the facts were 
exactly as reported, except that the period during which the imposition 
had been kept up was much longer than stated. This record reads about 
as follows: 

"November loth, 1901, James K. Scott for Lulu 
Lee and children, paupers, |5.oo per quarter." 
One year later it was ordered that the amount be doubled. Mr. 
Scott, the woman's father, was the guardian. For two years the records 
show that he drew f 10 each quarter for his daughter and her children. 
Onepayment of Siowasmadeto thewidowLeein May, 1904; then came 
this record in the register of marriages for 1904: 

"May a4th. Lulu Lee, married to Franklin Pierce 
Smith." 
But the record of county relief continues as follows: 

August 24, 1904 J. K. Scott for Lulu Lee and Children, $ie 

November 11, 1904— 
February 9, 1905— 
May 4, 1905— 

August 8, 1905— 
November 8, 1905— 
February 

May 9, 1906 " 

One can but wonder whether Mr. Scott himself used the money after Mrs- 
Lee became Mrs. Smith, or whether he presented it to his son-in-law. 

Mrs. Myer, another widow, had apparently sought to avoid the 
loss of the stipend by omitting the second marriage ceremony. The in- 
vestigator discovered the new condition in 1908 when she was found to be 
living with a Mr. Singleton whom she claimed as her husband and the 
father of her youngest child, aged two years. She claimed that he was 
supporting her as the first husband, a drunkard, had never done and that 
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she no longer needed or received county aid. When the county was again 
visited over a year later it was found that she had continued to draw her 
county relief under the name of Mrs. Myer until very recently, when the 
attention of the court had been called to it and her name dropped because 
of the irregular marriage. She called and made a vigorous protest. 

A neighboring county showed similar cases. Here money 
was recorded as being paid for the relief of one man when in real- 
ity another of different name was getting it. The court seemed 
to know nothing about the real beneficiary. 

Another case showed that for a long period of years money had been 
paid for the relief of a certain woman and "sister." When visited, the 
"sister" proved to be an illegitimate daughter, and the woman herself 
unmarried. The man whom she named as her husband and the father of 
her two children was a brother, who had fled because of a murder he had 
committed. They owned a home and 40 acres of poor land and enjoyed 
a United States pension. 

The officials in a neighboring town in a very rich agricultural dis- 
trict claimed that it had no one receiving county aid. The list, however, 
showed the name of a Negro. When seen he explained that he had been 
somewhat ill and had received aid but had recovered and was regularly 
employed and no longer received county money. His employer confirmed 
these facts, as did the cashier of a bank at which he had had his checks 
cashed. But the records showed the money as paid, and as there was 
another bankin the little village, its cashier was also interrogated. He had 
cashed several warrants — the last one just three days before. The man 
had been well for nearly a year, the whole community had been deceived, 
and he himself was so ashamed of his deception as to deny it. His name 
is George Washington! 

So noticeable was the lack of anything like real knowledge 
on the part of the judges that a test was made. In one county, 
which for years had paid out large sums each year in poor relief, 
a judge admitted that he was completely ignorant of the merits of 
76 out of 100 names then upon the list, though many of these 
people were in his own town. He did not know the people, where 
they lived, what was the cause of their dependency, their condi- 
tion, character, or anything about them. Regarding eight of the 
remaining names he claimed to have some knowledge, but not 
much. How slight this was appeared in serious errors and mis- 
information given about four of them. A colleague who had 
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been longer upon the bench and had a wide political acquaintance 
admitted that he knew no more of the county's pensioners, and 
gave wrong information about as many. He claimed to know 
something about only 24 of the 100 cases — exactly the number 
with whom the first judge claimed to be at least acquainted. The 
third judge had just come upon the bench and did not claim to 
know much about the list except the surprisingly long one c^ those 
in his own little village. 

A study of the records in that county showed an unusually 
large number of instances in which the judges were unquestionably 
ignorant of the conditions. Many persons were found who were 
receiving county aid because of rheumatism or some similar afflic- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that there were several full-grown, 
ablebodied sons living at home and doing little or no work. Sev- 
eral families were found where husbands and sons spent their 
earnings in drink while the county helped the wife to support the 
housdtold. 

One wCKnan of questionable character, the mother also of two rich 
and immoral daughters, and of a son of twenty-five, a criminal and gam- 
bler but ablebodied and unmarried, supported her whole household at the 
washtub, while her husband, a teamster, spent his earnings and a govern- 
ment pension besides for drink and personal indulgence. The county 
paid her a pension while neither he nor the children paid one cent for rent, 
fuel, or groceries. She had first received her pension while a widow, but 
continued a pensioner after her remarnage. The presiding judge who 
claimed to know the situation, said, in explanation, that he understood she 
had lost the use of her right hand some years ago because of a cancer. 
He said he had always intended to inquire about it, but never had done so. 
Her hand had been injured resulting in the loss of a finger, but when she 
was interviewed it had entirely healed. She had done five washings be- 
sides ironings that week. 

The list showed several women of questionable character 
who were generally supposed to have other sources of revenue 
besides their work and their county relief. Some of them ad- 
mitted that they did not work and did not expect to. One shame- 
less beggar, blatant in manner and disreputable in character, 
boasted that she had not worked in thirty years and that she could 
and would "lick" anyone who said "poorhouse" to her. She 
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had recently attempted to chastise a merchant who asked pay- 
ment of a bill. 

A warrant is regularly made out to "Orpha Wilson," although 
there is no such person and never was, so far as is known. Mrs. Weysman 
is the real beneficiary. She lives with an unmarried son, and also has a 
married daughter. They stated to the investigator that they could and 
would support her without county aid. 

A professional nurse in middle life and excellent health, owning 
property, and having no one dependent upon her but an adopted daughter 
old enough to earn her own way, explained that she had more cases than 
she could attend to, so that she had not been able to spend a night at home 
for the last five weeks. Yet this woman drew her regular county allow- 
ance. 

Mrs. Kerton has several relatives who say that they are able and 
willing to support her. But she has an unmarried son of forty who lives 
with her. He is drunken and lazy and has served eight years in the peni- 
tentiary for burglary. She is able to keep him by county aid. She stated 
ID his defense that he sometimes nearly paid his own way. 

Mrs. Tudor, called Eliza Lenn on the county's books, has an un- 
married son, thirty-three years old, besides five married children and 
numerous grandchildren. A daughter whose husband rents a good-sized 
farm stated that they give her food and clothes and a home and that 
her other children are able and ready to do the same, so that there is no 
necessity for the older woman to draw county money. Her doing so 
she declared to be a mere whim due to second childhood. Some of her 
children who helped support her were ignorant of the fact of the county 
aid. 

Where no investigation is made, nor any attempt to keep in 
touch with the families, most unexpected and ludicrous develop- 
ments may result. All three of the following instances are found 
in one county in a rich agricultural section in central Missouri: 

The name of Mrs. Sarah Johnson appears upon the list for the 
maxlmiim sum usually given to the most urgent and helpless. A search 
of the records for the past five years shows that for fourteen years or more 
she has been a regular pensioner for this amount. Yet no one seemed to 
know what her circumstances were nor just where she was to be found. 
A city delivery man thought that a woman of her name lived in a certain 
block in a nice residence district. Inquiry failed to find her. The in- 
formation was more than once given that no poor people lived in that 
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neigjiborhood. A Mrs. Johnson was said to live in one pretty cottage, 
but she was not at home and neighbors on both sides declared that she 
could not possibly be the person sought, for she was a woman only a little 
past middle age, in perfect health, and in very comfortable circumstances. 
Her four children are all grown and exceptionally prosperous. Two daugh- 
ters are married. The husband of one is a contractor; the other's husband 
is owner of a half interest in a wellknown grocery store. Her son is a 
rising young carpenter and her youngest daughter a milliner. They keep 
up a beautiful home in which the mother is housekeeper. Mrs. Johnson, 
when questioned, freely admitted that she was in no need of county poor 
relief and had not needed it for years. She even promised that she would 
no longer accept it. But she stoutly insisted that it had been needed and 
came as a veritable godsend when it was first given, for then her husband 
had but recently died and she and several of the children were seriously 
ill with typhoid fever about the same time. Thzt was fourteen years 
ago, however. She had not asked again for help or said anything about 
it, but each quarter her check came regularly. " It always came in handy," 
she said, " and I took it and used it just like anyone else would do. But, 
if you say it is not right for me to take it, I won't any more. But I do not 
know how to get them to stop sending it. How can 1?" "Just go to the 
county clerk or send him a note telling him that you no longer need county 
aid." "Very well, I shall, but please don't say anything at all about this 
to the men at the court house, nor to the neighbors, for you know how peo- 
ple gossip about every little thing." Subsequent investigation disclosed 
that Mrs. Johnson had made a similar confession and a similar implied 
promise about two years before. An inspection of the records, after the 
next quarterly pay day, indicated that she got her warrant as usual. 

Mrs. Jones (given name not recorded) had been drawing a regular 
sum since 1898. The presiding judge who had been long on the bench 
had no idea who she was. Business men, charitable people, and city 
officials were equally nonplussed. She was ultimately found, however, 
not far from where the judge lived, residing in a very nice house for which 
she pays $12 per month rent. She has two sons, both young men living 
at home. All are of good general health, and alt wage-earners. Mrs. 
Jones herself is the "very picture of health," the proverbial handsome 
young widow not yet forty years old. She is employed as a telephone 
"girl" and makes fair wages. Her older son is a teacher in the public 
schools, and the younger boy, while keeping up his studies as a senior 
in the high school, is also reported as earning on an average of $1$ per 
month by work done after school hours. Ten years ago the husband 
and father had died of tuberculosis, leaving Mrs. Jones with small chil- 
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dren to support. Today she has a well managed, admirable family, enter- 
prising, intelligent, and successful. Great credit is surety due to any 
system of relief which comes into a broken home aiid achieves results 
like these. The pity is that aid should have been continued long after 
the family had ceased to be in need. IVlrs. Jones admitted that it did not 
look just right for her to be receiving aid which she did not need while 
many others were suffering for help they could not get. Even her own 
brother, who was also upon the list, was much more needy than she, for 
he had a large family of young children and was suffering with tubercu- 
losis. She did not even pretend to be in need of the money she had re- 
ceived, but argued that it was not wrong to take it, "For," said she, "if 
they had ever asked me 1 would have told them that I did not need it; 
but they never did and so I just took it. I could always find use for it." 

A third instance seems to cap the climax of official ignorance. 
The name "Johnson" appears twice upon the list in close proximity and 
credited to the same small town, the home of one of the judges. One is 
"Mamie Johnson" and the other is "Bettie Johnson." Each has been 
drawing her regular amount each quarter since 1899. As they evidently 
lived in the same neighborhood a question of possible relationship nat- 
urally arose. Inquiry brought out the fact that "Mamie" and "Bettie" 
are very closely related indeed, in fact, the same person! Her full name 
is Mary Elizabeth Johnson, and she had even occasionally drawn money 
under that name in addition to the checks in favor of Mamie and Bettie. 
This had gone on for ten years and the true condition was not even sus- 
pected until it was discovered a few months ago. The story of how her 
name got on the list twice and remained there is simple. She had two 
guardians. One drew a certain sum for Mamie and the other drew a 
different sum for Bettie, and both turned them in. 

While these are some of the most striking instances of official 
ignorance, yet many others presented peculiar conditions which 
could be explained only upon this hypothesis. One man had just 
been dropped from the list because of the discovery that he had 
been receiving a United States pension in addition to the county 
warrant. A woman's allowance was cut off when a business 
transaction revealed the fact that she had owned a 160-acre claim 
in addition to the 10 acres which were left her by her father. 
People are receiving aid as invalids whose physicians say they are 
not sick. But the worst showing is made in the large number of 
those who look to the counties for support when near relatives 
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could and should keep them. The beneficiary may be blind or 
afflicted in some other way, and helpless enough, but there will 
sometimes be found in the same home from four to eight able- 
bodied young people— often athletic-looking young men, any one 
of them fully able to support the parent or other afflicted kins- 
man and really willing to do so if it were not so easy and custom- 
ary to get aid from the public. In other instances, no justification 
whatever could be found for public aid. A middle-aged woman 
was a regular pensioner. She claimed no special infirmity, 
seemed of average health, and was certainly of unusual strength. 
She had no one depending upon her, but was housekeeper for her 
brother, a single man who worked a farm. The only explana- 
tion seemed to be that her mother and sister had both had hdp 
for years, and she and others apparently thought that it was her 
turn to have similar aid. We scarcely need to be told that other 
relatives were eager to be placed upon the list of that county's 
dependents. 

A final instance indicates complete ignorance on the part 
of all concerned — clerk, court, guardian, and neighbors. It ap- 
pears, moreover, that the beneficiary lives with relatives in an- 
other county and that none of those through whom the assistance 
is given has ever seen her or has any idea whether she is in need 
or why relief is given. This whole story is shrouded in mystery. 

Mollie Waters receives |io per quarter from the county. She is 

recorded as living at N , a little hamlet of but 78 people. AU 

three of the county judges confessed ignorance regarding her. The clerk 
knew nothing about her except that she is "a colored woman" who lives 
at N . No reason for her dependency was known, and in fact noth- 
ing whatever about her. A special trip was made to the tittle village. 
No one had ever heard of such a person. The oldest and best inforaied 
Negro of the place declared that there had never been any such person in 
that neighborhood. There was a white woman of similar name who was 
poor, but she had had no help. Business and professional men became 
much interested and all declared that no such person, Negro or white, had 
ever lived there. The merchant who cashed her warrants could not be 
found, being away on business; the clerks were as ignorant of Mollie 
Waters as were the others of the little community. A letter was written 
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later to the merchant through whom her monej' was paid, stating these 
facts and requesting a full explanation. The following reply was received: 

N _ Ho., 6-9-10 

Mr. G. A. Warfield. 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to yours of opposite page would say that Mrs. M W is 

a white woman and is now at this time living in Pettis County, Mo., 
lives near Sedalia, on R. F. D. She visits her children there part of the 
time. 1 do not know what her ailment is, as 1 never saw her. Only she 
sent here to me and took up her poor fund allowance. Any other informa- 
tion I can give you, write me. 

Yours res p.. 
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COMPARISON WITH METHODS AND RESULTS IN 
INDIANA 

INDIANA enjoys high rank in the work undertaken by the 
state in the line of social reconstruction. No part of her 
work has been of more significance than her treatment of the 
problem of outdoor relief. Fifteen years ago Indiana had a more 
burdensome and perplexing problem than that which now con- 
fronts Missouri. Five years of systematic effort under a well 
thought out plan sufficed, however, to effect a saving of 45 per 
cent in the total amount expended in relief,* while the poor of the 
state were much better and more wisely cared for. Missouri 
can weil profit by Indiana's experience. The fact that the two 
states have much in common makes the comparison the more 
pointed. Realizing how much of value could be learned from the 
experience of such a state, Mr. Cross, one of the special investi- 
gators for this study, went to Indiana and spent considerable 
time familiarizing himself with the county and township poor re- 
lief. The present chapter is largely the result of this work done 
by Mr. Cross. 

The two states are much alike in soil, climate, and natural 
wealth, and so, also, in the occupations and wealth of their people. 
There is little difference in the number of farms, or their valua- 
tion, or in the total annual product of grains, minerals, or manu- 
factured goods. To make the comparison complete, the popula- 
tion of the two states is almost the same, if we except St. Louis, 
which has been shown to be practically independent in ail that 
pertains to public charity. Missouri, however, is something 
more of a farming state and decidedly more of a stock raising 
country; while Indiana's manufacturing interests areover twice 
as important as those of Missouri, outside of St. Louis, The im- 
* Report of Indiana Board of State Charities, 1911, p. 81. 
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portant fact for this comparison is that Missouri is much more dis- 
tinctly rura!. 

Each state has a supervisory board of charities and correc- 
tions, not an executive board of control. The Indiana Board of 
State Charities was organized in 1889, and by the time Missouri 
had taken this important initial step (in 1897) the work of the 
Indiana board was so well under way as to have already obtained 
important reform legislation,* according to which all expenditures 
for outdoor relief were reported to the Board of State Charities. 
The revelations made by these reports and the publicity given 
them by the state board led to additional legislation until the high 
rank of administration of outdoor poor relief in that state has come 
to be recognized all over the country. For these reforms, chief 
credit must be given to the supervision and educative work of 
the Board of State Charities. 

There has been a uniform development of the almshouse 
system of Indiana, so that at present the 92 poor asylums, one 
in each county,! report in detail to the state office, and through 
its helpful advice and its power to suggest legislation the board 
has eliminated all of the worst abuses in their management. 

Indiana has an extensive system of caring for orphaned and 
other dependent children, but in Missouri there are no institutions 
for the care of such children, operated by public authority, state, 
county, or municipal.! Thus the neglected children of Missouri 
are left to aggravate the problems of outdoor relief both during 
their childhood and later when they too often develop into un- 
desirable citizens, g 

Indiana makes more generous provision also for all her de- 
pendent classes. The township trustees are the overseers of the 
poor. Every three months, under the law passed in 1895, both 
the board of county commissioners and the state board receive 
reports from each township of the quarter's work in helping the 
poor, sick, and needy who are not in public institutions. These 

' Indiana Laws, 1895, Chapter 120. 

t Report of Indiana Board of Stale Charities, igia, pp. i lo-i 13. 
I The St. Louis Industrial School has a department for dependent children. 
i A recent slalute gives the Missouri State Board of Charities authority lo 
place children in family homes in the state. 
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reports are made by the township trustees in triplicate on blanks 
designed to show the full name, age, sex, color, civil condition, 
and nationality of the persons aided, the length of their residence 
in the township, and the dates and amounts of relief given. If 
the help is given for a family, the blanks show in addition the sex 
and age of each person sharing the aid. 

When a request is made for aid the overseer is required to 
investigate the circumstances with a view to ascertaining the ap- 
plicant's legal settlement, the cause of his distress, his physical 
condition, his present and previous occupation, and his age, ability 
and capacity for labor. These last three facts are to be given also 
regarding each member of his family. The overseer is also re- 
quired to ascertain whether there is any relative able and willing 
to help. He is not expected to give aid from the township funds 
(except in emergency cases) until he has exhausted all other 
possible sources of relief. 

The law requires him to make an effort to obtain employ- 
ment for those who are ablebodied and to ask the assistance of 
relatives. He must co-operate with any benevolent society which 
may exist in his township to the end that unnecessary duplica- 
tion of relief may be avoided. Whenever within one year the 
aid an overseer has given, exclusive of medical relief, burial, or 
assistance to children under the compulsory education law, 
amounts to $15, and more help is asked, the trustee can not grant 
it without authority from the county commissioners. This pro- 
vision is designed as a protection to the trustee. The law thus 
contemplates that he shall give only temporary aid and "shall 
from time to time, as persons shall become permanent charges 
upon their respective townships as paupers, have such persons 
removed to the county asylums." Sometimes, however, it is 
not wise to take this step — in fact it would be the worst thing to 
do. The law anticipated this contingency and wisely made pro- 
vision for it in the manner noted above. 

A law passed in 1897 requires the township overseers of 
the poor to levy a local tax from which to reimburse the county 
for money advanced by it to the townships to cover their poor 
relief.' This has brought the responsibility home to the people 

• Indiana Bulletin of Charities and Correction, January 31, 1906, p. 74. 
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and officers of the smaller political subdivision where the bene- 
ficiaries lived and were best known. Such a law would entirely 
change the attitude noted in Missouri, where leading men of 
particular townships are often zealous to see that as much county 
poor relief is dispensed in their own community as is given to any 
other township. 

It is at once evident, also, that this system of administra- 
tion makes possible a personal contact between the overseer of 
the poor and those who are receiving aid, and thus permits of a 
more intimate knowledge of their history, character, and needs. 
Moreover, in Indiana the administration of poor relief is regarded 
as an essential duty of the township trustee, whereas in Missouri 
it is considered as merely an incidental part of the manifold work 
of the county court. AH of the above considerations are favor- 
able to a better administration of outdoor relief under the In- 
diana laws than could be expected under conditions now existing 
in Missouri. 

Statistical comparison, in regard to outdoor relief, is not 
possible between the two states, partly because the statistical units 
used are not the same, and partly because of the fact that the year 
igio was the first one in which statistics were collected in Missouri 
by the State Board of Charities and Corrections. The returns, 
therefore, were quite incomplete and their value frequently im- 
paired by evident misunderstandings on the part of the local 
officials who supplied them. Furthermore, up to the time of 
writing no figures at all complete have been published showing the 
total amount of outdoor relief in Missouri. A considerable amount 
of such relief is given by municipalities* but the total so given is 
not included in the general figures gathered by the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections in igio-t In Indiana, however, all 
public outdoor relief is given by the township trustees and it is 
not possible to separate from the total the amount given in cities. 
This makes a fair comparison with the Missouri figures impossible. 

The results of the various reform measures passed in In- 
diana are shown in a falling off in the amounts spent in outdoor 

•SeeStctionVll, p. 37. 

t Sucb figures will soon become available as a result of the reports to the 
State board required by the Act of 1913. See Appendix VI, p. tji. 
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relief, and an equally decided decrease in the number of those 
receiving aid. Most significant is the decline in the amount of 
outdoor relief in the five years from 1895 to 1900. The law re- 
quiring accurate records and reports went into effect in 1895. 
The effect was instant and most startling, the next year showing a 
decrease of nearly one-half in outdoor relief.* The second and 
third laws, the former bringing the financial responsibility home 
to the township trustees, and the latter requiring the application 
of charity organization methods to poor relief, were passed in 1897 
and 1899 respectively. This completed the work of reform. 
During the first five years under the new rfigime (1896 to 1900 in- 
clusive) the average annual expense for outdoor relief was 45 
per cent less than in the preceding five years.t 

Running parallel with this decreased cost of outdoor relief 
there has been a relative decrease in the number of almshouse in- 
mates — this tendency being just the opposite to what was feared 
by many, when the law was passed in 1899 restricting the aid 
which the township trustees might give. The number of these 
inmates in 1899 was 3,133, while in 1905, in spite of the increase 
of the state's population, they numbered but 3,115.^ 

A measure of the success of the more recent regime in In- 
diana on the basis of financial economy is, of course, inadequate. 
We must know, negatively, that the economy revealed was not at 
the expense of individuals who were in need; and positively, that 
the greater care in handling funds has been accompanied by a de- 
velopment of constructive work by the townships for their public 
charges. These are facts which can not be measured statistically. 
It was the opinion of Mr. Cross, however, gained from his observa- 
tions in Indiana, that, as compared with Missouri, there was much 
less inadequate relief and that progress was being made toward con- 
structive work with the families on the list. The terms of the 
various reform laws, referred to on a previous page, show the 
standards of the state board in this regard, and it is clear that 
the board is getting these standards adopted to a considerable 
extent by the local authorities. 

* Indiana Bulletin of Charities and Correction, January 31, 1906, p. 73. 
t Report of Indiana Board of Stale Chan lies, 191 1, p. 81. 
t Indiana Bulletin, supra cjt., p. 77. 
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Missouri's problem has never been so grave as Indiana's 
was in 1895. Today she has fewer on her lists and spends less in 
their support than Indiana does. But Missouri is a younger 
state with greater area and much natural wealth. She is evi- 
dently dispensing much misdirected outdoor relief. She should 
purge her lists as Indiana has done. Her task is lighter and re- 
sults should come more quickly and be more complete. 
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GENERAL ANALYSIS OF CASES 

BEFORE attempting to give a description of the dependent 
classes covered in this study, it is necessary to have clearly 
in mind what is meant by the word "case." This term is 
used in this report to describe a person or family given outdoor 
relief and made the subject of special study. A family consisting 
of father, mother, and minor children was considered one case. 
So, also, any persons making up a part of a family group, living 
together and receiving and sharing the aid granted to one of the 
group, were recorded as one case. Each adult receiving aid and 
not a member of a family group was also recorded as a case. In 
some instances aid was granted specifically to two members of a 
family group. Each of such beneficiaries was recorded as a sep- 
arate case. As has already been stated (see Table i, p. 4), the 
total number of cases specially studied was 364. 

The sex, nativity, and color of the beneficiaries in these 364 
cases, so far as given on the schedules, are shown in the following 
table: 

TABLE II. — SEX, NATIVITY, AND COLOR OF BENEFICIARIES IN 364 
CASES SPECIALLY STUDIED 



Sm, nativity, ind color 


Beneficiaries 


Sex 
Male 


ISO 


Female 


Total .... . . ". 


364 




Nativity 


344 


Foreifto bom 




364 




Color 


>8j 








3<i; 
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The excess of females is, of course, common to all outdoor 
relief, reflecting as it does the greater mortality of husbands and 
their frequent desertion, leaving women who frequently have 
young children dependent upon them. The problem which the 
Negro population presents is commented on in a later section. 
The foreign problem is shown by this table to be almost negligible. 
The countries chiefly represented among the foreign bom are 
Germany and Ireland. Of the 318 native-bom persons whose 
state of birth was known, 191, or 60 per cent, had been bom in 
Missouri; other states being drawn upon in the following order: 
Kentucky, 22; Virginia, 18; Tennessee, 17; and Indiana, 11. 

Students of the problems of poverty have sometimes had a 
fondness for classifying dependents according to what were be- 
lieved to be the causes of their poverty. In recent years, how- 
ever, it has become recognized that poverty is far too compli- 
cated a matter for so simple an analysis.. Into almost every 
man's poverty a series of causes enters, and it is for thb reason that 
tables showing the causes of poverty have almost entirely dis- 
appeared from the reports of social agencies with the modem point 
of view. In his Misery and Its Causes, Dr. Edward T. Devine 
has pointed the way for 3 more scientific classification of dependents 
in the care of a society or of a public agency.* Its basis is not 
"causes" but "disabilities." A record is made of all of the dis- 
abilities which are found to exist in each of the cases studied at 
the time of the investigation (or, in cases not then receiving relief, 
at the end of the relief period), and the cases are then grouped ac- 
cording to the particular combination of disabilities that they 
show. As far as possible this method has been applied here to 
the analysis of the 364 cases specially studied. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that only the more conspicuous disabilities could be re- 
corded in this study, for there was no opportunity to have each 
of the cases under observation for a period of months or years, 
as is often true in family rehabilitation treatment. 

The schedules used with the 165 cases first studied (in 1908) 
were much shorter, and the study itself much less intensive than 
the later study of 199 cases (in 1909 and 1910).! The disabilities 

* Devine, Edward T.: Misery and Its Causes. NewVork, MacMillan, 1909. 

t See copies of Ibe scliedules used, in Appendices 1, II, and III, pp. 13$ ff. 
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recorded are, therefore, considerably more numerous in connec- 
tion with the later study. For this reason in Table 1 2 the figures 
for the two studies are not combined, as they were in Table 1 1 . 

TABLE 13. — DISABILITIES IN 364 CASES SPECIALLY STUDIED 

16$ CASES ST 



Individ- 
fectcd" 



Old age (60 years or over) of beneRciaries o: 

tb^ dependent on them 
Physical disability of beneficiaries or those 
dependent upon them 
Chronic physical disability: 
Tuberculosis ..... 
Venereal disease .... 
Rheumatism ..... 
Defective vision .... 
Deafordeaf and dumb , 
Crippled and deformed . 
Other chronic physical disability . 
Temporaiy physical disability . 
Mental disability of beneficiaries or those 
dependent on them 

Insanity 

Epilepsy 

Other mental defect 
Moral disability of beneficiaries 

Intemperance 

Criminal record .... 
Mother of illegitimatechildren 
Otherwise immoral .... 
Lack of normal support for beneficiaries 
Women lacking their husbands' support 

Widowed 

Deserted by husbands 
Notsuppartedbyhusbands . 
Husbands in prison . 
Husbands confined in asylums 

the insane .... 
Divorced from husbands 
Women lacking support by the fathers 

of their illegitimate children . 
Desertion or non-support by the bene- 
ficiaries' fathers .... 
Non-support by ablebodied children 

of working age 
Chief wage-earner, beneficiary's 

Orphan child as beneficiaty 

B Entered only regarding the groups in which more than the beneficiaries 
are considered. 
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GENERAL ANALYSIS OF CASES 

A single illustration will make clear the distinction that is 
made in the foregoing table between the number of cases having a 
given disability and the number of individuals affected. The 
table shows 87 cases in the first group in which old age was noted, 
whiie there were 96 persons affected. The excess of nine repre- 
sents nine old persons who were living, as dependents, in families 
in which there were aged beneficiaries. 

Combinations of certain of these disabilities, and certain 
others, are shown in the next table. 

TABLE 13. — COMBINATIONS OF DISABILITIES IN 364 CASES SPECIALLY 
STUDIED 





Cases studied 
in .908 


Cases studied 
in 1909-1910 


Old age (6a years or over), combJDed with childlessness 
ChUdren under wage-eaniing age dependent on 
mother, combined with: 

Widowhood 

Desertion by husband 

Non-support by husband 

Divorce from husband 

[mprisonment of husband 

Confinement of husband In asylum for the in- 


19 


36 







The various disabilities revealed in the two preceding tables 
are considered in succeeding sections. Comment on them is, 
therefore, omitted at this point. Because of the more intensive 
character of the later study, the figures quoted will always be 
from that group. The chief disabilities there shown are sum- 
marized for convenience in Table 14 on the following page. 

It will be realized that some cases have more than a single 
disability. Some feeble-minded, for example, are epileptic. This 
fact causes duplications in Table 12 above. In Table 14, how- 
ever, the duplications within each group are eliminated. 

In a few particulars it is possible to compare the above sec- 
ond group figures with those presented by Dr. Devine for the 
5,000 cases under the care of the New York City Charity Organi- 
zation Society. When this is done it becomes apparent that two 
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TABLE 14. — SUMMARY OF DISABILITIES IN I99 CASES STUDIED IN 
I909-19IO 



Chronic physical disability of beneficiaries, or of those dependent on 

them (see Section XII, p. 7)) 

Old age of beneficiaries, or of those dependent on tbem (see Section 

Xin,p.79) 

Mental disability of beneficiaries, or of those dependent on tbem (see 

Section XIV, p. 84) 

Non-support of beneficiaries, by ablebodied children of working age 

(see Section XIII. p. 80) 

Lack of normal support of finale beneficiaries having children under 

workingagedependenton them (see Section XV, p. 94) 



very different types of families or individuals are being considered. 
To a limited extent the New York society's figures may be re- 
garded as typical of charity organization societies in other large 
cities — especially those in which, as in New York, no public out- 
door relief is given. The proportion of cases in which chronic 
physical defects were noted is much larger in the Missouri counties 
studied than in New York City — 61 per cent as compared with less 
than 47 per cent.* Rheumatism showed iSpercent in the Missouri 
counties as against 7 per cent in New York City. In the case of 
tuberculosis the situation is reversed, the Missouri counties show- 
ing 9 per cent, while New York showed 12 per cent. One reason 
for this seeming exception to the general uniform difference is that 
the Missouri figure probably very much understates the situation 
there. In New York a reliable physical examination is obtained, 
wherever possible, for persons under the care of the society who 
are suffering from any possibly serious ailment. Thus the pres- 
ence of tuberculosis ordinarily becomes known, while for the lack 
of such an examination in the Missouri counties, its presence might 
go unrecorded. Another reason for the lower proportion of tuber- 
culosis cases in the Missouri counties — possibly the chief reason — 
is the fact that tuberculosis is a disease which preys usually upon 

* This figure is the sum of tuberculosis, I3.)8 per cent; rheumatism, 6.94 
per cent; and other chronic physical disabilities, 27.30 per cent. These percent- 
ages probably contain some duplication (whenever disabilities from two or all three 
of the groups were noted regarding a given case) and the New York figure truly 
comparable with the Missouri figure quoted must, therefore, be somewhat less than 
47 per cent. 
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young adults, and this is the very class which is proportionately 
smaller in country districts than in cities. 

The general excess of chronic ailments among the Missouri 
cases is probably due to the few private institutions in the Missouri 
counties to which chronic invalids may be sent as compared with 
New York City or most other large cities. 

Persons familiar with relief work by private societies in large 
cities will at once recognize how different the proportion of old 
persons, shown above, is from that which obtains in the families 
under the care of such societies. The New York figures show that, 
among the 5,000 families studied, the head of the family had 
reached the age of sixty in only 12 per cent of the cases, while in 
Missouri 48 per cent of the beneficiaries were in this old-age group. 
To make the figures more nearly comparable a special count has 
been made which shows that 68 of the 95 aged beneficiaries, in 
the Missouri counties, were also the heads of their family groups in 
the sense in which that term was used in the New York study. In 
some cases they were single old people living alone. In other 
cases they were married couples. These 68 heads of families that 
were in the ag^ group in Missouri constitute 38 per cent of the 
cases studied as compared with but 12 per cent in New York City, 
One reason for this situation, in addition to the ordinarily larger 
proportion of old people in country districts, is probably the ab- 
sence of almshouses in certain of the counties studied, and the 
character of the almshouses in others. Moreover, in the cities 
in which relief societies are well organized there are usually pri- 
vate institutions for the aged. There are practically none of 
these in the Missouri counties studied. Many old people, there- 
fore, who in many other communities would become inmates of 
such private institutions, are relieved in their homes in Missouri. 
The contrast between the two sets of figures is still more 
marked in the case of mental defects — 37 per cent of the Missouri 
cases showing such defects as compared with but ; per cent in 
New York City, This great difference is explainable, probably, 
as the other differences have been, by the greater lack of pro- 
vision for institutional care for this class in Missouri.* 
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Non-support by children of working age was not included in 
the New York table, but comparison is possible in regard to de- 
sertion and non-support by husbands. These two classes, to- 
gether with the cases of non-support by fathers of illegitimate 
children and by divorced husbands (see page 68), amount to 25, 
or 13 per cent of the total. The New York proportion is almost 
the same — 12 per cent, 

were regarded as worthy, and therefore given relief, even though less needy than 
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XII 

THE PHYSICALLY DEFECTIVE AND THE SICK 

PHYSICAL defects were claimed for at least some member 
of most of the families given outdoor relief. The trouble 
was generally evident and distressing, but sometimes slight 
or wholly imaginary. In regard to 121, or 61 per cent, of the 199 
cases in the second group* it was claimed that there were chronic 
ailments or disabilities. In two additional cases there were 
temporary ailments only.f 

Temporary ailments constitute a most common reason for 
temporary aid. The diseases most frequently mentioned are 
malaria and typhoid fever. These are very common in certain 
districts. Many children have suffered and died of diphtheria 
and measles, and several very old people are also known to have 
lost health or mind from the attacks of these diseases supposed to 
be characteristic of childhood. Typhoid fever frequently affects 
whole families and often permanently impairs the vitality of its 
victims. 

Pneumonia fever, as it is commonly called, is reported in 
many cases. It is especially prevalent in winter when it is not 
uncommon to see two or three members of a household suffering 
at the same time. In several instances a grandparent, parent, 
and child were found occupying the same bed. For the ravages 
of this disease some explanation is found in the conditions under 
which the poorer people live. They are improperly clothed and 
frequently exposed to cold and dampness. They work outdoors 
or live in imperfectly heated houses in which one must pass from 
a very warm room to a very cold one, or perhaps from a hot kit- 
chen to a washing in the yard. Grown people and children were 

* See page 70. 

t Two of the four cases of temporary physical disabilities shown in Table 
11 had chronic disabilities also. 
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seen working in the mud and water without overshoes or other 
protection from the cold or dampness. 

Tuberculosis ranks as one of the most dangerous and diffi- 
cult of all the diseases of the poor. It was noted in 17, or 9 
per cent, of the 199 cases in which there was chronic disease or 
disability. There were sufTerers from this disease related to seven 
other cases, though not dependent on them. In additioh, there 
was a long list of deaths of dependents in these families due to 
tuberculosis, two at least of these having occurred only a few 
months before the inquiry. The idea is very prevalent, in cer- 
tain sections, that the disease is hereditary, and those families 
that have suffered most from it are so pessimistic that they neg- 
lect the precautions which would prevent its further spread. 

A widow, Martha Craig, was sought for, as she had been the re- 
cipient of outdoor relief. It was learned that she had been doing washing 
to support herself and two halfgrown boys, one of whom was a victim of 
epilepsy. She had recently died of tuberculosis, leaving the boys to shift 
for themselves. A few years ago hers was a well ordered family, but her 
husband, in a fit of anger over a trivial matter, shot his brother-in-law 
and was sent to the penitentiary. He contracted tuberculosis in that 
disease-infected place, and when it was apparent that he could live but a 
little longer he was released and returned to his wife. But after the loss 
of his support she had lost her home and had sunk into a very low estate. 
The burden of supporting and caring for her husband was more than she 
could bear. A kind neighbor offered them a room in her own home, and 
there Mrs. Craig watched over her husband until the end came, but the 
faithful wife, weakened by fasting, toil, and sleepless nights, fell an early 
victim to the same disease. It was during her last illness that the county 
gave a little aid. Another link was added to this chain of sorrows when a 
bright young girl of seventeen years, the only child of the kind neighbors 
who had befriended and sheltered the family, fell ill and died of tubercu- 
losis. 

The questions that are raised by tuberculosis and other 
diseases of social significance form an important and promising 
field for the work of the medical expert, but unfortunately the 
county physicians can rarely be put in this class. Very many 
of these men are deficient in education and in ability as practi- 
tioners. It was frequently remarked that they were more suc- 
cessful as politicians than as doctors. County physicians were 
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found who were practically without professional practice, except 
as applicants for county aid came to their offices and were sent 
away with simple remedies. A few betrayed ignorance of even 
matters of common information. One of them reported the case 
oi a feeble-minded young woman, and totd how he had repeatedly 
urged her parents to take her to some eminent "atheist" for ex- 
amination. Men of hi^er standards must be appointed to such 
offices, and certainly men of skill and professional ability can be 
found who would be willing to devote themselves to this important 
work, even at the expense of their more lucrative practice. 

One suggestion for improvement in this direction concerns 
the compensation of county physicians. In many places it is 
the practice to let out the county work to the lowest bidder, and 
the amounts paid for a year's work are incredibly low. One man 
had complete charge of the county relief in an important city. 
He not only ministered professionally to all the indigent sick, but 
dispensed poor relief to all who must be aided. For this re- 
sponsible and important work he received as compensation but 
I300 a year, and was evidently without other practice. For the 
community's sake, as well as for the sake of the patients, a greatly 
increased compensation is needed. To pay so small a bill for 
medical care is only to run up a much larger bill in other ways. 

A number of those receiving aid are classed as crippled or 
deformed. Nineteen cases of the 199 in the second group in- 
cluded persons so afflicted. Some of these, of course, are prac- 
tically helpless. In many cases, however, what is most needed 
is some suggestion or assistance toward finding the sort of work 
which the person would be able to do in spite of his affliction. 
The case of a little hunchback will illustrate: 

Garry Wilson is a crippled boy, nineteen years old. When a child 
his back was broken by a fall from a swing, and though nearly grown to 
manhood he is small and misshapen, weighing less than $0 pounds. His 
father is dead and he lives with a relative— a poor man — to whom the 
connly for years past has made a regular allowance for the sake of the boy. 
The boy is intelligent, reads and writes, is very businesslike and is in- 
terested in business affairs. It is suggested that if he could be aided to 
gather together a little stock of useful goods, which he might sell to the 
neighbors, he might very soon become successful as a merchant in spite of 
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his handicap. He has already made several fortunate trades which sug- 
gest that he has ability to make his own way if given a start. 

Twelve of the 199 cases included persons who were deaf, 
though but one of these was deaf and dumb. There were, how- 
ever, more instances of blindness, total or partial blindness being 
noted in 29 of the 199 cases. 

Karl Hubbard had both eyes destroyed by a premature blast two 
years ago. He was twenty-three years of age and his wife but nineteen. 
The mining company paid ^3,000 in settlement, and refunded his expenses 
for medical attention. A large fee went to his lawyer. Three hundred 
dollars was lost in a venture in which the blind man undertook to conduct 
a pool room. A farm, team, and other equipment was next bought. His 
brother was to manage this for him. The only result was the loss of 
more money. Much was squandered in dissipation. His own father and 
brothers were frequently seen leading him from one saloon to another. 
While the money lasted he was considered rich. Now it is believed that 
all is spent. A baby was bom four months ago. The youthful father is 
entirely helpless. Too ignorant to lake care of money if he had it, he is 
entirely without training for any work. He has now ceased to try and 
strolls about with those who care to talk. A new sign stands in front of 
the little rented cottage announcing cheap board. With but five cus- 
tomers, the young wife and mother has begun the struggle to support 
her infant son and her almost equally helpless husband. 

If this unfortunate young miner lives to an old age and other 
children are added to the mother's burden, the county must con- 
tinue to contribute to their support for many years. What the 
near future may bring to them seemed foreshadowed in the his- 
tory of a similar instance met with in another mining region. 

Fillmore Monroe was seriously injured while working in his own 
Stone quarry ten years ago, the blast horribly mutilating his face. Noth- 
ing but his most unusual strength and vitality saved his life. A mortgage 
took the quarry and nothing was left except a small house and an acre of 
ground belonging to his wife's mother who has always lived with them. 
She is old and feeble and her daughter, Mrs. Monroe, is very frail and ill. 
Her shattered nerves and hollow cough foretold an early end to her feeble 
efforts to support the increasing family. One child died of pneumonia. 
Five remain, ranging from two to fourteen years old. The blind father 
has seen but two of them. They were babies then. His work is sawing 
wood, but the new steam saw which has come to the village can cut more 
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in a day than his slow efforts can accomplish in a week. There is little 
to do and wages are low. When visited the father was away, having 
started to walk to another county to ask a relative for help. His two 
older children, aged fourteen and twelve, led him. His mission was to ask 
the relative to accept the children's labor in exchange for fodder for the 
family cow. 

The best looking and most intelligent inmate of a county 
almshouse was a young woman, entirely blind. She was upon her 
hands and knees scrubbing the floors, but when the visitor ar- 
rived she fled in embarrassment to comb her hair and change her 
muddy skirts "and stockings. Among the blind who are receiving 
outdoor relief there are many like this woman — ^willing to work and 
able to render services of considerable value if they had a little 
help and direction. A pathetic case was that of a blind woodsman 
who felt about for trees and stumps in an effort to support a large 
family by clearing timber at $io an acre. Another blind man sold 
shoe-strings upon the street quite recently. He told with great 
enthusiasm of starting a new business. He and a partner, who can 
see, sell sand. It is necessary to shovel it out of water two feet or 
more deep. The blind man, powerful physically, stands in water 
which rises above his knees and shovels the sand upon a screen. 
His partner, upon the dry ground, handles the screen and deals 
with customers. For a week past the blind man's share of the 
earnings averaged from 90 cents to 9 1.00 per day. He was very 
proud and hoped to be able to obtain needed medical attention 
for an invalid child. 

Industrial opportunities are now provided for the adult 
blind by state aid and private philanthropies in at least 20 states, 
including Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The last 
state is carrying on the most recent experiment in this line by 
sending work into the homes of the blind scattered throughout 
the state. During the second year of this activity the state has 
reached upwards of 400 people. Though in no one of these en- 
deavors is the work carried on without a deficit, the system is 
abundantly justified as a substitute for planless relief for this 
afflicted class. There is important work which they can do with- 
out risking life or health or being treated or classed as county 
charges. The man who risked rheumatism to earn 90 cents a 
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day rather than beg upon the streets furnishes an argument for 
such a chance. So also does the other, groping his way in compe- 
tition against a steam engine and trying to sell his children's tabor 
that the babies might have milk. Blind men should not be risk- 
ing health, and life itself, by nposure to winter rain and falling 
limbs while feeling for trees to cut and roots to grub in the forest. 
The other chronic diseases or defects specified in the table 
on page 68 were rheumatism, recorded regarding 36 persons, — 
one in each of the 36 cases. — ^and venereal disease, recorded re- 
garding 16 persons in 13 cases. 
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XIII 
THE AGED 

IT will be noted, by reference to page 70, that old age is the 
disability which affects the largest number of the cases studied. 
In 9;, or 48 per cent, of the 1 99 cases, this disability was noted, 
involving loi old people. The cases where there were two or more 
old persons usually represent or include old couples. Twenty-six 
of these 101 old people were childless at the time of this study. 
Of these, 17 had remained single during their long lives. Among 
the poor a childless old age very often means dependence on the 
public for support. 

Amelia Anne Evans was eighty-four years of age. She suffered 
from Bri^t's disease and rheumatism, and could walk only by holding to 
a chair which she pushed before her. She was without relatives; her hus- 
band, a woodchopper with no other occupation, died eleven years ago. 
They were childless and he left no property. They had been generous 
and very improvident people who saved nothing. She lived in a little 
brick out-building and tried to do her own work. It took her several 
minutes to come from the bed to the door, a distance of about 13 feet. 
Yet she lived entirely alone, cooked her own meals and cared for her room. 
She could, of course, do nothing toward her own support. The amount 
given her by the county is only }io each quarter. She had to pay J2.00 
per month as rent for the little out-building in which she lives. She gets 
a little help from the Baptist church and from the women's club of the 
town. She probably does not have more than fifty or sixty dollars per 
year to spend for food. 

Another poor woman was evidently very aged. It was impossible 
to learn how old, as her mind had begun to fail. She was so feeble that 
she sometimes fell and lay all night helpless upon the dirt of her floorless 
shanty. 

One woman was an invalid, confined to her bed. She was with- 
out relatives or anyone to care for her, and according to her story and the 
stories of her neighbors she remained alone in her room except as netgh- 
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bors came to lend a little assistance. These women could certainly be 
better cared for in a county home. 

Two old men, both foreign bom, have lived their rather shiftless 
lives spending everything in private indulgence. They were mine workers, 
making and spending much. In old age both became penniless. One, 
an Irishman, suffered from rheumatism and became unable to do anything 
useful. The county, having no almshouse, paid for his board. The 
other, a German, became entirely helpless from dropsy, supposed to be due 
to intemperance. His county paid |io a quarter for his support. Unable 
to rise from his bed and without anyone to help htm, he was left alone in a 
little cabin. A neighbor sometimes cooked food and carried it to him, 
and but for her assistance he would have died of hunger and neglect. 
He was a great sufferer and the conditions under which he lived were 
indescribably bad. 

Two other very old people lived in tents the entire winter, because 
of their poverty. Both were very feeble. Each was blind and a sufferer 
from rheumatism, which must have been rendered worse by the conditions 
under which they lived. The tents were without floors and the ground 
was damp and cold. 

Archibald Borden was seventy-four years old and his wife about 
seventy-two. He owned 50 acres of land but it was useless to him be- 
cause he was too feeble to farm it. In attempting to work he suffered an 
accident which resulted in the fracture of his knee. His aged wife tried 
to care for him and do the work, but her cane broke and she fell, breaking 
her leg. Hearing her fall he tried to go to her assistance but fell also, 
breaking his collar bone. Since these people were so aged, none of the 
fractured bones would heal and the two old people were completely and 
permanently crippled. Thus they became county charges, although they 
owned their home and a little property. 

Neglect by children of wage-earning age was met with re- 
peatedly in course of this study, this fact being noted in 48 of the 
199 cases in the second group. In 3} of these the parent was 
sixty years old or over. Thus 33, or over a third of the 95 aged 
beneficiaries, were not receiving the support which their children 
were legally bound to give, and which, in the judgment of the 
investigators, they were able to give. There were other children, 
not included above, who were doing nothing toward their parents' 
support, but whom the investigators judged to be unable to give 
any help. 
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Two men lived in the same village with their aged mothers, but 
for years they have neither visited not spoken to them. Both were most 
excellent women but completely dependent and very much pitied by the 
people of their communities. One of these ungrateful sons brought his 
mother to poverty by squandering the money and estates which she en- 
trusted to his care. Both were men well able to support their mothers. 
One was a man of education — an editor and politician; the other was a 
prosperous land owner. Both were much condemned by their neighbors 
for their reprehensible conduct. 

In another instance the son had gone to a distant town, having 
first placed his mother in the keeping of a neighbor. He promised to pay 
for her support but later refused to do so. She had been a woman of 
retbement, the widow of a well-to-do physician. He finally moved to 
another county and left his mother to be boarded about by the county to 
the lowest bidder. 

Mrs. Melissa Frederick is seventy-seven years old and a native of 
Prussia. She has been a farm laborer and very industrious but is now 
penniless. She has two sons, one a merchant in Kansas City, supposed 
to be welUto-do, and the other, until recently, a clerk in a large store in a 
neighboring city. She also has a married daughter who lives in a neigh- 
boring village, but none of these children do anything for their mother, 
who lives in abject poverty. She declares that she has no income except 
the S40 a year which the county gives. A lady permits her to live in a 
back room of her house and she apparently has but the $10 each quarter 
from the county to spend for food. 

An old man had a large family of sons and daughters who permitted 
him to become a county charge and trieUto have him sent to an asylum for 
the insane in order to avoid the trouble and expense of his keeping. It 
was the judgment of all that he was entirely sane except for the weakness 
of old age which affected his mind and body alike. ^~~^--,, 

James Venerable was eighty-eight years old. He had been a 
minister of the Cumberland Presbyterian church for fifty years. He 
preached to the soldiers during the war when he was a member of one of 
the state regiments. He was the father of 17 children, most of whom were 
living, scattered about in many states and in various parts of Missouri. 
One daughter, who lived near her father, was married and owned a good 
farm. She was active in religious work as an exhorter, and kept her 
father for awhile, during which time she is supposed to have obtained from 
hitn about I700 in money and valuable papers. She got the last f 150 less 
than a year ago. She then tried to have him declared insane. When 
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the jury had heard the evidence and pronounced him sane, she was very 
angry and left him in the streets of the h'ttle town. She has not seen him 
or done anything for him since. As the county has no almshouse, he was 
boarded out. 

Isaac Marshall was said to be over one hundred years old. He had 
been a farmer but was ignorant and poor. He was the father of nine chil- 
dren, seven of whom were living near. Most of them were young married 
people, some of them without children, and all had regular employment. 
The old man lived at the home of a daughter. He was too old to answer 
questions or to express his wants intelligently. He was too feeble to walk 
but was left most of the time sitting in his armchair. Sometimes he was 
left alone. His children were disrespectful and treated him with harsh- 
ness and impatience. He had evidently been neglected and in trying to 
help himself had fallen and suffered injury to his hip. His face was also 
much bruised and discolored. A few days after he was interviewed the 
old man died. The county was giving $io each quarter for this man's 
support. 

One of the worst instances of neglect and abuse was found 
in a northern county, where an old mother was neglected and mis- 
treated by the son whom she permitted to live in her own house, 
while the money which the county gave was appropriated by him 
and his family: 

Mrs. Anne Thurman was eighty years old. Her husband had been 
a physician and well-to^o, and both were people of education and re- 
finement. He died thirty years ago and her property dwindled until 
nothing remained but a house and lot. She suffered from rheumatism 
and paralysis, and in trying to walk fell and fractured a bone which never 
healed, so that she became a complete invalid. Unable to rise from her 
bed, she sufTered from hunger and neglect. It was said that her son, who 
lived in her house, did not so much as speak to her or go into the room. 
Her daughter-in-law refused to give her food or drink, or even to comb her 
hair or wash her face except upon the payment of 35 cents. This ptoor 
old woman tried to speak kindly and loyally of her children and asked if 
it was not right to give part of her county money to them. To neighbors 
interested in her welfare she confessed regarding their mistreatment and 
that she was suffering from hunger and neglect. 

Some of the old people described above are in poverty be- 
cause they are childless and have no relatives to help them, and 
others are even more pitiable because they are neglected by those 
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who should care for them. They all suffer more or less from neg- 
lect, are unable to care for themselves as they should, and their 
condition must, of course, become worse with their advancing 
years. Very many of them could and would be better cared for 
in county homes. In instances, however, where relatives are kind 
and thoughtful, and yet unable to provide fully for the needs of 
their aged kindred, it is entirely proper to use the county funds to 
supplement their efforts. 
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IN 74, or 37 per cent, of the 199 cases most recently studied* 
there was evidence of mental defectiveness — either in the 
beneficiaries or in their dependents. Some cases of complete 
dementia were found. One very distressing person was so help- 
less and so diflicult to care for that two strong young men were 
kept from regular work and a family of eight people was rendered 
entirely dependent. Harmless lunatics were at large, a burden 
to society, but more especially to their families. Violent cases 
were found to have been confined for years in especially con- 
structed strong rooms, or even in cage-like pens. One woman 
was found to have been kept thus for twenty-eight years at the 
expense of her county. Nevertheless, the violently insane are 
better provided for in the matter of institutions, in Missouri and 
in other states as well, than the feeble-minded, the epileptic, the 
senile, and the syphilitic. Mere feeble-mindedness, the most 
serious form of defect from a social point of view and a most pro- 
lific cause of pauperism, has been the least satisfactorily dealt 
with. 

In the 199 cases most recently studied, special inquiry was 
made as to mental weakness and its effect in producing poverty. 
Twenty-five instances where it was plain that the poverty was 
primarily chargeable to mental defectiveness, are described in this 
section. There were, of course, many other instances in which 
mental weakness was present. Some p)eople, old and feeble now, 
are on the list because sons or daughters to whom they would 
naturally look for support are too weak mentally to be of assist- 
ance. There are others who, though not actually demented, 
seem unable, because of their mental condition, to avoid the mis- 
■ See page 70. 
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takes and immoralities that continue to drag them down, and as a 
result are unable to be fully self-supporting. 

[t is believed that no statements or arguments about men- 
tal defectives can plead so eloquently for a different treatment of 
such unfortunates, or constitute so clear and cogent an indict- 
ment of our present system as the simple redtal of a few facts 
in regard to each of the following 25 cases. In every one of the 
instances here recounted, outdoor relief was given — usually in 
the form of a quarterly pension. 

Martha Harding is feeble-minded and over fifty years old. She is 
entirely helpless and is dependent upon a widowed half-sister of about the 
same age. (An unmarried brother, once a recipient of county outdoor 
relief, has recently died in the county almshouse, a victim of venereal 
disease.) This woman has already cost the county nearly $500. 

Sarah Dale is both feeble-minded and defonned. She has long been 
cared for at county expense in the home of relatives. She has been the 
mother of at least one illegitimate child. 

Callie Carter is but nineteen years old, and not only feeble-minded 
but deaf and dumb and very small. Her heartless and none loo virtuous 
mother, in an attempt to put her off on relatives and the county, has 
slipped away into another state, apparently to try her luck in a fifth matri- 
monial venture. What the fate of the unfortunate child will be we can 
only conjecture. The relatives have threatened to turn her out. 

Sarah Thompson is an old woman living alone in a most wretched 
hovel. Her person is repulsively dirty and the floors are heaped high with 
the accumulated rubbish of weeks. Her neighbors accuse her of theft and 
falsehood. Either her mind is burdened with a confusion of slanderous 
gossip, or her claim is true that she has been imposed upon by designing 
men. It seems to be a case of delusional insanity. 

Delia Hubbard is a young woman now nearly thirty years old, 
who weighs but 59 pounds. She is unable to hear well or to converse 
intelligibly, and is a great burden to her widowed mother who is nearly 
eighty years old. They live in a remote district far removed from rail. 
ways and comfortable living conditions. The mother vows she will work 
till she drops dead before she will let the unfortunate child be taken to the 
Colony for the Feeble-minded at Marshall. The county pays {2$ each 
quarter, and occasionally sends additional temporary aid. 

Bella Dale is twenty-five years old. She is very feeble-minded and 
helpless from epilepsy. The mother has been deserted by her husband, 
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and is further burdened by a lazy, worthless son. This mother has reared 
a large family of notoriously immoral girls, known to alt the country 
around as prostitutes. She now lives with her unfortunate idiot daughter 
and does washing for her support. The home is a wretched shack. Mrs. 
Dale, like Mrs. Hubbard, is emphatic in her resolution never to let her 
child be taken to an institution. 

A young Negro man, just placed upon the pension list of his 
county, is an idiot who can not tell his name without prompting. Neither 
he nor his mother knew his age. He does not know enough to work. 
His mother, now very old and feeble, has long been a county pensioner, 
as her husband was also. 

Living together are three spinsters, one of whom, Lydia Sprague, 
is an idiot. She is a woman of forty-five, deformed and unable to walk 
or talk. She has long helped to pauperize her two cousins, who feel 
bound by a promise made to this poor creature's mother on her death-bed 
that they would keep her and not let her be taken to an institution or 
home. Both women are now old and feeble and the elder one is herself 
not fully recovered from insanity. They are totally unable to help them- 
selves, but are ready to die rather than go to the county home. The 
records of their dependency run back almost to the Civil War, and rela- 
tives, including a grandparent, were county charges also. The sum paid 
by the county falls far short of their necessities and for years past neigh- 
bors have brought wood, flour, and the like. The burden, however, is 
becoming intolerable, and the neighborhood is in revolt. These three old 
maids, living in an abandoned Negro school house, tilted up on one comer 
by the elements, make compelling argument for custodial care. 

Dan Beaver is a Negro, now eighty years old. He was put upon 
the list because of a son who was feeble-minded. The okl man had been 
a drunkard. The mother suffered from epileptic tits until her death nine 
years ago. The son apparently had never been married, but lived in a 
nearby town with some woman whose name the father claimed not to 
know. He did state that she is the mother of two children. The son 
has now been taken to the county farm. 

A very uncleanly white family is the subject of the next study. 
The Anderson family is consumptive. All of the members are very low 
in the scale of intelligence. Four cannot read or write and all are spoken 
of as feeble-minded. Only one of the five children who reached maturity 
has ever married. Her marriage took place only a year ago, but her 
oldest child is now three years old. Two grown sons and as many grown 
daughters remain at home. The mother was in the last stages of con- 
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sumption when the youngest child was born, and died a few days later. 
This child not only developed the disease of the mother but proved to be 
hopelessly feeble-minded. At one time she was taken to a state asylum, 
but was later permitted to return to her home. Her brother, next older, 
suffered from epilepsy and his mind became entirely deranged. He was 
sent away and confined in an asylum for nineteen months. Then he also 
was allowed to return to his home. He saws wood and works at odd jobs, 
and is the butt of jokes for the small boys and thoughtless people in their 
neighborhood. About a year ago, the feeble-minded and consumptive 
sister became the mother of twins, and one month later succumbed to 
tuberculosis. The father of the children was the epileptic and insane 
brother. 

The next is a very common story: 

Mrs. Mary Mitchell has two daughters, the elder of whom is feeble- 
minded, and though she is but seventeen years old is the mother of a 
two-year-old child. Mrs. Mitchell, though conscientious and well-mean- 
ing, is unable to give her daughter proper advice and protection, and 
the neighbors are distressed to see the younger woman walk the streets at 
night, holding the hand of a young criminal whom she says she is going to 
marry. It was a promise of marriage that previously compassed her fall. 
The father of the two-year-old child refuses to contribute anything to 
their support, and has recently married another woman who lives a few 
miles distant and owns property of considerable value. 

Grannison Day, an orphan, seventeen years old, has been epi- 
leptic and feeble-minded since the age of seven. His seizures are frequent 
and severe, and he expressed to the investigator a desire to go to the Colony 
f<H' the Feeble-minded at Marshall where he might receive treatment. 
There is no room for him in that institution, however, so he has been placed 
out at so much per month for board and keep. The man in charge of him 
is a typical backwoodsman of the last century. The cabin too is of a 
type a hundred years old and is dilapidated. The forest farm does not 
appear to be worked, and the impression is that the whole family estab- 
lishment is largely maintained out of the amount received for boarding 
Day. There is another young fellow of about his age whom the old man 
is also raising. Three beds are crowded into one room and apparently 
all steep there— the old man, his sick wife. Day and the other young man, 
and the old man's daughter, now just about grown. The old man con- 
siders the contract for keeping the young epileptic as very valuable, and 
Mpresses bitter indignation at his son-in-law, who has compelled him to 
come down in his charge to the county by underbidding his price. Day is 
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entirely without education and, although he works obediently at such jc^s 
as he can be trusted with, it is very evident that he should have diiFerent 
care. 

Ora Knight, thirty-one years old, is epileptic and feeble-minded and 
has in addition several physical abnormalities which she inherits from her 
drunken and worthless father. She became the mother of an illegitimate 
child when only thirteen years old. The father of the child was her cousin 
with whose family she lived. Her sbter is also the mother of an ille- 
gitimate child. The father is now living with his third wife and he refuses 
to keep his feeble-minded daughter unless the court will pay him for doing 
so. The authorities have therefore placed her in the care of a family 
that is in no way related to her and to which they pay a certain sum each 
month for her support. 

Annie Robinson is now totally demented. She came to the county 
of her present home years ago, claiming to be a widow. Her daughter, 
who lives with her, claims to have been bom in the county of their present 
residence and is probably of illegitimate birth. This younger woman, 
now forty-four years old, is feeble-minded and her eighteen-year-old son 
is in the same condition. He, his mother, and grandmother are all 
illiterate and mentally defective. He has been taught to read and write 
his own name but he could learn no more. He works at no regular occupa- 
tion but merely hutits and fishes. 

Elisha Jackson is a man of low grade intelligence. He is immoral 
and a drunkard. His wife is feeble-minded, as are also his sister and 
his oldest daughter and her husband. Jackson himself and the feeble- 
minded daughter and sister are county charges. Both of the latter 
are very immoral and they have been the mothers of several illegitimate 
children. His daughter lived with an ex-convict for some time under the 
impression that she was his wife. He showed her a marriage license which 
he had procured and made her believe that a marriage ceremony was 
unnecessary. He is now serving another term in the penitentiary. 

The Corkers are a German family. Both parents were feeble- 
minded, but the husband was more noticeably so than the wife. (She 
had been a defective child in an orphanage near St. Louis.) Mr. Corker 
was killed eighteen years ago, leaving his wife with seven small children, 
none regarded as "bright," and some very plainly mental defectives. A 
daughter, weak and only partially self •supporting, now works in a St. 
Louis hotel. The youngest is now eighteen years old, the oldest thirty- 
six, and the mother less than fifty-live, but it was only recently that their 
county allowance was cut off. 
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Jackson Adams, a man of very low mentality, elt^ed with a servant 
girt, leaving his wife, who was an invalid and mentally weak. Although 
but forty-seven years of age, she now shows every evidence of senile de- 
mentia. Her youngest boy of seventeen is no help to her. He will not 
work and spends all he gets for candy and cigarettes. He is untruthful 
and feeble-minded. He does not know in what state he lives, or how old 
he is; he can name the days of the week but not the months of the year. 
His mother, desiring to say at least one encouraging word, remarked, 
"There's one good thing about him, that's not stealing." But his other 
relatives say that even this is too flattering. 

Ben Lemo is a feeble-minded Negro of forty or more years of age, 
suffering from rheumatism and heart disease, and working for a little food 
and clothing and 75 cents a week. His sixteen-year-old daughter is 
feeble-minded. HJs fifteen-year-old son is far below the average; he 
goes to school but can not learn. Although twice married, the father is 
^in a widower and the members of the family are in a pitiful plight 
mainly because of mental incapacity. For three or four years they have 
received outdoor relief, but this was stopped six months ago upon evidence 
that the father was making trips to a neighboring county to bring in in- 
tcnicating liquors and retail them. 

The following may be characterized as a typical feeble- 
minded family: 

Henry Kinnard is dwarfish and idiotic of expression and so feeble, 
minded that at times he can scarcely speak so as to be understood. His 
wife is his step-sister. She is now nearly blind. All the children show the 
family weakness. The oldest and the youngest are dead, but the oldest 
living is a girl of seventeen who makes foolish faces and is clearly feeble- 
minded. She was sent to Marshall, but for some reason was allowed to 
come back just at the age when she needs custodial care and is in the most 
danger. Another child, the youngest, seemed to show the mental taint. 
Henry and his family appear honest, harmless, and very religious; but an 
examination of the police records shows that he has been arrested and fined 
for lewd and indecent conduct, and that several near relatives also have 
police records. 

George Rawlings and his wife are both feeble-minded. Two chil- 
dren, monstrosities, died soon after birth, and a third child, now thirteen 
years old, is a complete idiot. 

Kitty King, a feeble-minded woman, is one of six sisters, all of 
whom were immoral, and several of them, like Kitty, notorious prostitutes. 
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She was once married to an honest young miner, but in the coune of a few 
months he was driven away by her other admirers and has not been heard 
from since. Five of her children are known. All are illegitimate. Her 
Story is one of the most shameless vice. Her sister's stoiy is even more 
disgusting. The man with whom they both lived at the same time has 
just died and received burial at county expense; and Kitty, suffering from 
cancer of the uterus, has lately been taken by the county authorities and 
put out to board with another woman of bad reputation, a member of a 
family of disreputable women. 

Sarah Maria Shinkle is a typical case of the unguarded woman of 
feeble mind. Too stupid to be trusted with housework or the care of 
children, she has since girlhood been passed around from hand to hand and 
employed in the most severe manual labor. Splitting rails, grubbing 
stumps, cutting brush, and such tasks have been her regular employment 
for no one knows how many years. She is old, but how old neither she 
nor anyone else knows. Large, coarse, and clumsy, she is as vulgar and 
profane as the rough men among whom she has worked. She is also some- 
what dangerous; is known to have struck one woman with an axe, and to 
have struck in the face and injured another elderly woman who tried to 
befriend her and give her a home. That she has been imposed upon is 
certain. She is the mother of an illegitimate child. Crippled now from a 
fall, she has been placed out to board in a wretched shanty near the court 
house door. Here she sits all day by a broken stove and chews and smokes 
tobacco. Her board and room cost the county |i.oo a day. Where her 
child is now, or what his mental state, it is impossible to learn. 

Missouri Ann Schindler is now kept in a disreputable boarding 
house where the proprietress of the place herself says that all sorts of people 
resort. She even related how, but a day or two before, she found Missouri 
Ann in the arms of a rough and designing boarder. That this feeble- 
minded woman is exposed to every danger is certain. The county entrusts 
her to the keeping of this woman and each quarter sends a check in part 
payment of the expense of her support. For the rest she has to do hard 
work of whatever kind is required; and neighbors relate that she has 
lately been chastised for insubordination. This poor woman has again 
and again been sent to the county farm. These trips have usually been 
made at the time of the birth of her children, for she has been the mother of 
four children, three of them illegit^nate, and one the child of an invalid ,and 
probably feeble-minded man whom she met and married at the county 
farm. The story of this marriage and of her one legitimate child is even 
more discreditable to the present county system than are the stories of her 
illegitimate children. Two licenses were made out, in fact, looking to her 
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marriage. The first bears a date considerably earlier than the one for 
her marriage with Schindler, which was finally consummated. An official 
of the cuinty accompanied Schindler to the county seat to get this license 
and the two defectives were married by a local justice of the peace. They 
were then started to housekeepmg in a little cabin adjoining the county 
farm. This marriage license, which she cherishes as a precious possession, 
is convincing evidence of the shame of the state's present system of poor 
relief. Her husband's health soon became worse, and they returned to 
the county farm where he died of consumption. There, too, the child 
lived, dirty and neglected among the wretched inmates of the poor farm, 
until noticed by kind people and removed to a good home. The poor 
mother did not object to the child's removal or mourn its loss. It is be- 
lieved that her services are worth more than it costs to board and keep her, 
and that her present keeper is guilty of sharp practice in asking more from 
the county; but the county officials, who themselves express this opinion, 
have lately yielded to the keeper's importunities and have granted an 
additional sum. 

Sarah Davis was a feeble-minded woman long supported by the 
county. She has lived sometimes at the county farm and sometimes out- 
side of this institution. She has a sister, also feeble-minded, who is cared 
fcH' in the almshouse of a neighboring county. Sarah was never married 
but is the mother of three children, one of whom is a Negro. 

In one county a Negro father has deserted his imbecile daughter 
to elope with the wife of his white neighbor who had already borne him 
one child. This white woman is a member of a family of immoral women, 
two of whom have already become county charges. Lena Thomas, the 
deserted Negro girl, lives in the empty cabin which is practically bare 
of furniture. Even dishes and cooking utensils seem lacking-— a broken 
stove and an empty cupboard being the only contents of the two small 
rooms. With her are three illegitimate children, one of whom she says 
is the child of her sister. This woman and her little brood are wholly 
supported by the county. She has never been seen to work at anything, 
not even to prepare the food that the county officials bring her. Neigh- 
bors say that she trades it to the nearest restaurant keeper for food al- 
ready cooked. The whole neighborhood is scandalized by the knowledge 
that rough men, black and white, resort to the place. The poor girl is 
unable to protect herself. 

These few instances prove nothing new, but they bring 
home the conditions which exist in Missouri under our present 
system. These conditions are known to the local authorities. 
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Similar instances are familiar to social workers everywhere. 
Without the best custodial care, feeble-minded young people will 
become the parents of children even in the shelter of their own 
homes. Here also is abundant proof that mental weakness is 
transmitted to offspring, and that our system (A poor relief in 
Missouri is steadily breeding all varieties of mental defectives — 
from epileptics to idiots — who are dependents themselves, and 
who, unrestricted, are destined to produce future generations of 
their kind. 

This short list Of 25 instances of county charges whose pov- 
erty was attributable to mental defectiveness includes 26 mentally 
deficient women <rf various ages. The illegitimate children of 
these 26 women are known to number 22. More would be 
found if the whole truth were known. In at least eight of the 
25 instances mental weakness reappears through two or more 
generations. This could probably be traced much further if 
records were available. One family was reported where an epi- 
leptic mother had transmitted her disease to all of her six children. 
Under our present system these unfortunates are not only per- 
mitted but encouraged to marry and reproduce their kind. In 
one county the village boys wrote love notes and brought about 
the marriage of two dependent imbeciles as a joke. In another 
we have seen county officials accomplishing the same results, 
apparently to avoid expenses temporarily. Thus the worst fea- 
ture of our present system is that county pensions without cus- 
todial care of our mental defectives tend directly to perpetuate 
and to multiply this class. 

While custodial care would cost more at first, it would give 
humane treatment at once, and it would avoid the scandals that 
result from our present system. In a single generation it would 
materially reduce the number of this most unfortunate class. 
No price could be too high to pay for such a result. Present 
methods are really much more expensive, for now the expense is 
cumulative, while under custodial care the problem as well as the 
expense involved tend gradually to efface themselves. 

Careful estimates made by the students of this question 
indicate that three-fourths of all the feeble-minded have inherited 
their weakness from parents or more distant relatives. After 
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the facts that have been given, no argument is needed to show that 
Missouri's treatment of her feeble-minded dependents is neither 
wise, economical, nor civilized. The very system which we call 
relief, really intensifies the evil with which it attempts to cope and 
heaps up wrath against the day of wrath. 
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XV 
MOTHERS WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

FROM Table 12 on page 68 it appears that 90 of the bene- 
liciaries in the 199 cases in the second group were widows, 
or wives otherwise deprived of the support of their husbands, 
or were unmarried abandoned mothers. Moreover, 27 of these 
women, or 14 per cent of the total number of cases, were further 
handicapped by having dependent children under the wage-earn- 
ing age. For clearness the detailed figures given in Table 1 ^ may 
be repeated here: 



Additional disability 


Cases 


Widowhood ... 


















Confinemenlofhusbandinasyiumforinsane 






37 





No one makes a stronger appeal for assistance than the poor 
widow obliged to support young children. There is perhaps no 
other class of dependents in regard to which the results of county 
relief are so favorable. It will be seen, however, that even this 
class of persons illustrates all of the evils and weaknesses to «^ich 
the system is subject. The child and its mother, even its un- 
married mother, should ordinarily be separated only if the mother 
is unfit to care for the child or physically unable to do this. The 
child's welfare is best guaranteed by its mother's love, and the 
affection of an unmarried mother for her baby and solicitude for 
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its future offer the best hope that she herself may be saved from 
a life of shame. If a widow's children are too many or too young 
to be left alone and the mother is unable, therefore, to support 
them, and if their home is a good one, or can be made so by proper 
supervision, the county should supplement her efforts, rather 
than scatter her children about or put them in institutions. 

Missouri has no state institution for such children nor do 
the counties provide for them. Instead, when outdoor relief is 
not granted, the children are either boarded with strangers or the 
mother and child are kept together in the almshouse. 

Etta Saul is not yet thirty-two years old. Her husband, a young 
fanner, died of malaria a year ago leaving a little son of twelve years and 
little girls aged ten, eight, and four. They live in a rented cottage, small 
but neat. They are good, clean, we!l mannered people. They enjoy 
good health but they have no source of revenue other than the mother's 
earnings. She washes and irons, while the little family lives in one of its 
two rooms and keeps waim and cozy about the fire in the other room over 
which the mother does her work. The older girls care for the baby and 
attend to the household duties. Their brother goes on errands and is 
frequently seen bringing or delivering baskets full of clothes. This ener- 
getic little woman is able to supply food, plain clothing, and fuel for her 
household. The house rent, though but $4.00 per month, constitutes an 
additional expense too great for her slender means. The county comes to 
her relief each quarter with $10, 

In a family like this, outdoor relief is certainly the best 
plan. To separate its members or leave them to their fate would 
be inexcusable. The relief given should be sufficient, however, so 
that by industry and economy the mother can have a wholesome 
and well ordered home life with her family. To accomplish this, 
assistance should be continued long enough to enable the children 
to complete at least a common school education. In numerous 
instances mothers have asked that aid be continued until their 
children could complete the high school. The records showed 
that this was generally done. It seems fair that the children of 
poor widows should not be denied the privilege of the high school 
if their school record shows that they can turn the additional school- 
ing to good account. It is plainly unnecessary, however, that 
aid should be continued for ten or twelve years until all of the 
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children, including the baby, have finished the high school, and 
the older brothers and sisters are married and prosperous business 
men and women. Yet just such instances were frequently found. 
The fact that a mother with young children to support 
makes instant appeal to sympathy and that aid once given to 
them must be continued for a considerable time, makes abuses 
especially easy. The danger is that the mother and her children 
may come to think that the public owes them a living. Mothers 
were found who were very willing to accept aid after the youngest 
child was grown and prosperity had banished the fear of want. 
Children in such families ctften marry at a very early age, or by 
leaving the home circle, seek to escape responsibility for their 
mothers and the younger children. This is not always so, how- 
ever, as the following story shows: 

Mrs. Sands lives in a log cabin charmingly located on the crest of 
a pine bluff above the Missouri River. She is very thin and frail in ap- 
pearance and every indication of want is observable, but she instantly 
repelled the implication that she is in need of poor relief and proudly 
asserted that her Richard now fully supported them both by his wages as 
clerk in the store. She explained that he is only seventeen years old and 
receives but a mere pittance, but that since the age of fourteen he had ob- 
jected to their accepting any money from the county and claimed that he 
could support her himself. (This case is not one of those included in the 
statistical study, for no recent assistance had been given to the woman.) 

According to Table 12 it appears that there were 30, or i; 
per cent, of the 199 cases, in which the htisband or father was 
living and was not supporting his wife or children. Only five of 
these men were, so far as the record shows, unable to do so. These 
five were confined in prisons or asylums for the insane. Of these 
women, 13 were burdened with dependent children under wage- 
earning age. 

In several of the counties most recently visited nearly half 
of the women receiving aid were called widows, but a closer in- 
quiry showed that about one-half of them were deserted women. 
E>esertion or non-support of aged parents by their grown children 
has been referred to in an earlier section. The prevalence of 
family abandonment was especially noted in some of the larger 
cities and even in the rural counties near the Arkansas and Kansas 
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lines. Here almost every day's investigation brought some new 
story of open and shameless desertion oi wife and diildren. The 
account often involved elopement and adultery or bigamy as well 
as desertion. Generally the whole community knew the facts, 
including the names and whereabouts of all concerned. It was 
common to find a mother and her children in want and to learn 
that her husband was living in Arkansas with some neighbor with 
whom he had eloped. 

The remedy for such cases is relentless prosecution of the 
guilty party. V^en the public conscience is aroused and counties 
are willing to pay for this prosecution, such despicable conduct 
will largely cease. If new criminal laws are needed, they should 
be enacted without delay. 

One is surprised to find that no one, not even public officials, 
to whom the facts were known, seemed to know that there was a 
legal remedy. After the deserting husband had passed into an- 
other state it was considered practically useless to seek any rem- 
edy other than outdoor relief for the abandoned family. The 
fact is that the deserter is extraditable. 

Mrs. Williams is old, querulous, and suffering from general ill 
health and granulated eyelids. Her husband has deserted her and eloped 
with the younger and better-looking wife of a very feeble old neighbor. 
The latter lost his mind from sorrow and chagrin. Williams and the wo- 
man are living in an Arkansas town. His old wife, left alone, is an 
object of outdoor relief. She is rented out by her county to a hard- 
hearted fanner who makes her do the washing and the housework for a 
large family. He and his second wife, a very young woman, gnib stumps 
and cut brush in a nearby clearing. The poor old woman has a son and 
daughter who live in the neighborhood, but they will not help their mother. 

Several instances were found where the husband left shortly 
before the birth of his first child. A few of the deserted women 
were embittered or even deranged mentally by their sorrow and 
suffering. Others, still young, were just beginning the struggle. 
Sometimes the deserted mother is burdened with an invalid, de- 
formed, or defective child. 

Even worse seems the situation of the unmarried mother. 
It seems especially base for a man to escape all responsibility and 
disgrace and leave the woman he has deceived to endure the 
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shame of their wrong and to bear unaided the burden of support- 
ing her child and bis, yet under our system such a wrong is often 
without legal remedy. 

Mary Mead lives in a wretched little two-room hovel. The man 
who seduced her under promise of marriage lives nearby. He is married 
to a rich gid and is one of the prosperous young fanners of the neighbor- 
hood. With Mary are her mother and her little two-year-old boy. They 
have no furniture for the second room, nor can they afford fuel to heat it. 
It is cold enough as it is, with the gaping cracks in floors and woodwork, 
and only an old broken stove for heating; so the front room is heaped with 
rubbish and a little coal and wood, and the family, which includes also a 
little sister, lives crowded into a diminutive bedroom with two dirty beds, 
a table, and the stove, washtub, and boiler, with which latter an effort is 
made to earn food and fuel. Neighbors and ladies of the churches give 
old clothes. Almost every month the city sends a little food- The county 
gives a regular allowance, but no one makes an effort to place the burden 
of supporting this family on the man who ought to bear it. 

It was very plain that in several of the cases the wife's in- 
fidelity to her husband was the cause of the desertion, for more 
than one of the children had been born after the husband's de- 
parture. Such mothers are clearly not fit to be allowed to keep 
children. It is plain also that they should not be supported or 
partially supported by their counties — as they sometimes are — 
while they live lives of shame, corrupting their children's morals 
and transmitting the taint to other generations. If the mother 
can not be won to a better life, for the sake of her children they 
should be placed in proper homes. 

In most desertion cases, however, it ts the man that is at 
fault. Until quite recently the family described in the following 
paragraph, the most common type of desertion case, was living in 
a little railroad town in a prosperous northern county: 

Mrs. Dave Davis was recently deserted by her husband. She has 
eight children, ranging in age from a baby in arms to two boys just old 
enough to work. The county gives her an allowance. Neighbors help 
and so does the city. She is just back from a visit to the mayor to ask 
him for some "backbone and spare-ribs." She says Dave has frequently 
left her before. In fact, this is the eighth time he has done so. Sometimes 
he stays away for months or even a year. She says she gave him a 
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"terrible talking to" this time and told him if he did go he need never 
come back again. Mrs. Davis added, however, that he was scarcely to be 
blamed, because when he made excuse to his landlord about paying the 
rent his landlord had called him a "shiftless dead-beat," and she said, "no 
man of spirit would stand that." 

These men should be taken in hand by the law. The 
fugitive should be brought back from Arkansas or even from more 
distant states. Sentence should be imposed and he should later 
be permitted to enjoy the freedom of parole only upon condi- 
tion of steady work and the payment each month to the court of 
a certain sum to be applied to his family's support. 
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ONE of the first questions suggested with reference to Ne- 
groes in their relation to outdoor relief concerns the equal 
treatment of the races. Are the colored people helped the 
same as the white, or is there any tendency to refuse aid and to 
discriminate against themP With the one exception noted in the 
following paragraph no such discrimination was observed. Every 
county where Negroes form a considerable element in the popula- 
tion recognizes its obligation to care for the destitute Negro, and 
the race is represented both in the almshouses and upon the lists 
of outdoor charges. Information as to color was recorded on the 
schedules for 3;; of the 364 cases in the two groups. In 72 cases, 
or 20 per cent, the beneficiary was a Negro. The number of Ne- 
groes in the state is small, being but 4.8 per cent* of the population. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the colored man receives his full 
share of assistance from his county. 

The amounts given to Negroes are usually smaller than those 
paid to white people. This, of course, is due to a recognition of the 
very much lower standard of living which prevails among NegFoes 
as a class. The Negroes also have the proverbial ability to "get 
along somehow." It is often a mystery how they live at all. 

Invalids and those suffering from special afflictions, such 
as blindness or lameness, are not permitted to starve, but there 
were wretchedness and extreme poverty. There seemed to be 
among the Negroes an undue amount of blindness. Tuberculosis, 
rheumatism, stomach trouble, nervousness, and mental diseases 
were very common, as were also venereal diseases. Scrofula 
seemed to be an especial affliction. A large number of injured, 
deformed, or abnormal people was observol among the Negroes 
receiving aid. Many of those assisted, however, are very in- 
dustrious and the aid given is a recognition of that fact. 

'Thirteenth United States Census, 191D. Abstract, p. 86. 
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Charles Harrison was a deformed Negro, past middle life, and 
without living relatives. His limbs were twisted with rheumatism and 
his body bowed almost to the ground. It was with great difficulty that 
he could lift up his face to see one with whom he talked. One shoulder was 
broken and depressed, and one arm so bent and twisted that it was almost 
useless. Yet he was nearly self-supporting. He was a man of good man- 
ners, clear and ready intelligence, and a most admirable spirit. He prided 
himself on avoiding bad habits and enjoyed the respect of all people, 
white and black. He worked all the time in summer, mowing and tending 
lawns, and would not ask nor receive a cent for aid while he could work. 
When winter and bad weather came, making his rheumatism worse, he 
could be seen painfully climbing the court house steps to tell the clerk of 
his necessity. 

Some of the women aided are especially industrious and are 
model housekeepers. Some work so successfully that they seem 
capable of self-support, notwithstanding extreme age or the in- 
firmities of which they complain. 

The occupations of poor colored people are not very differ- 
ent from those of white people of the dependent class. The Ne- 
gro is generally untrained for any skilled occupation and without 
special work. It is the Negroes with the least skill of all, how- 
ever, wfio, like the untrained white men, swell the ranks of pub- 
lic dependents. One class of Negro unfortunates is especially 
neglected — the mental defectives. Frequently this neglect is 
shameful. Sometimes they are harmless young fellows who are 
merely objects of ridicule for the boys of the community. 

George White was so deficient mentally that he was unable to give 
his name or his age, although he was a man of about thirty or forty years. 
His face was covered with an unkempt beard. He lived with his mother, 
a very old woman, in a little room with a slanting roof too low to allow 
one to stand erect. There was no floor. They slept on the ground. He 
was too foolish to work or to know the value of money, and he was, there- 
fore, dependent upon his aged and feeble mother. His father had been a 
county charge, buried at county expense, as were also a brother and other 
relatives. All were reported to be "somewhat queer"; perhaps they were 
feeble-minded. George was much afraid of dogs, and the village children 
thought it great sport to scare him in order to see him run. 

Berton Reed lived in a mining district. He suffered from delusional 
insanity and furnished great amusement to the boys as well as to older 
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people. Among his queer conceits was the notion that he was the director 
of all the circuses of the United States. He often dictated letters about 
their management to one of his white friends. The boys teased him and 
finally injured him so severely that he was without the use of one foot. 

The condition of feeble-minded Negro girls is more serious. 
It is impossible to describe their fate. The state has made no 
special provision for them, aiKl they are not wanted where white 
people are kept. Only two of the four asylums for the insane will 
receive colored patients, and other feeble-minded and actively 
insane Negroes must be cared for in the county almshouses. Very 
many more are at large than in institutions of any kind. 

Unwarranted discriminations in dealing with Negro de- 
pendents are even more noticeable than in the county dealings 
with white people. 

An old Negress lived with her husband and lo ablebodied children, 
all fuUgrown young men and women, yet she received the same amount 
of aid as another whose husband was dead, and who had five young chil- 
dren dependent upon her. 

Bertha Blackman was a helpless and apparently friendless old 
Negress. She was confined to her bed most of the time and was entirely 
unable to work. Yet she received but |;.oo per quarter. The people 
next door, also Negroes, occasionally looked in to see whether she was 
resting comfortably. She claimed to be without the help of friends and 
said that with the exception of a feeble-minded grandson, she had but one 
living relative. The relative referred to was her sister, Rebecca Lashley. 
The latter, also a county charge, lived in a very neat little cottage provided 
and furnished by her daughter's employer, a rich and charitable woman 
who had taken an interest in the family and was practically supporting it. 
The daughter was a young woman of medium age, with no one dependent 
upon her but her mother. Both women seemed strong and in good 
health, though the mother was quite old and very corpulent. Yet Re- 
becca received the same amount of county aid as her bedridden sister 
Bertha. 

Rastus Monroe was a wellkept colored man who claimed to be 
suffering from rheumatism, but his neighbors said that he could work if 
he would. He had a better home than is commonly found among colored 
people. His daughter lived with him and worked for their support, 
having no one else dependent upon her. They received aid from the 
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county until a short time ago. when he was found to have been receiving 
a United States pension during all these years. 

Ben Johnson was considered by his Negro neighbors as unusually 
fortunate. He was quite influential in politics and considered a prominent 
citi2en. He had the use of 40 acres of land which had been given to him 
as a life estate by his old master. In addition, he had four ablebodied 
married sons who lived a few miles away. Yet he received a regular 
allowance until his death, the amount being as large as that given to the 
most destitute of his race. 

From the foregoing it is clear that among the Negroes, as well 
as among the white people, some are neglected while others are 
especially favored. Not only is pauperism encouraged but many 
point with pride to their county allowance, or even boast that more 
has been done for them than for any of their neighbors. 
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IGNORANCE AND INEFFICIENCY 

IN the study (A the extent to which the dependency examined 
could be charged up to ignorance, facts were tabulated con- 
cerning the education or the illiteracy of the 199 cases in the 
second group. 

It was recognized, of course, that many people would claim 
to have had some education who were really unable to read or 
write. There is some feeling of shame in a confession of illiteracy 
even among people who have pride in their infirmities. Those 
who claim to be able to write are often unable to do more than to 
sign their names. Those who claimed to be able to read often 
said they could read "some," or "a little," or "not much." 
Some claimed to be able to read but not to write; a few said they 
could read printed letters but not writing. So far as the inves- 
tigators could learn, however, 70, or 35 per cent, of the 199 bene- 
ficiaries in the second group were unable to read and write. Even 
more discouraging for the future was the considerable amount of 
illiteracy among the children in these families. 

Ignorance and inefficiency are associated. Not only do 
these people lack the training of the common schools, but very 
few of them have skill or training in any occupation. The men, 
whether in town or country districts, are generally common un- 
skilled laborers. In agricultural districts they are mere farm 
hands or they "just farm round," living possibly upon some al- 
most worthless piece of land which they can use almost rent free. 
There is then no thought of improvement in methods, certainly 
not of improvements upon the land. Neither is there ajiy pur- 
pose or plan of ever becoming land owners. 

While others have been taking up rich public lands which once could 
be had almost free, and which have later been sold at great advance, the 
typical candidate for future relief has clung to a 30-acre patch of poor 
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land on a hillside owned by the Western Tie and Timber Company. 
Year after year he has planted it in com and a little tobacco. Because 
of the lack of. fertilizer the yellow soil has grown thinner each year. The 
cabin in the clearing has become more and more dilapidated, while an ad- 
vancing horde of sassafras and alder brush has crept in from every side. 
After a life of hardship, ignorance, and indolence the old man's strength 
fails and he and his wife end their days at the county farm, unless kind 
and influential friends have them enrolled on the list of county pen- 



In town or city the typical employment is "odd jobs." 
It is remarkable how many men attempt to make a living thus. 
If asked what kind of work they do, they reply, "Oh, jest anything." 
They saw wood, hoe gardens or mow lawns, beat carpets, give the 
drayman a lift, or do anything that offers. Certain people who 
have hired them in the past come to know that they are generally 
available for odd jobs. Not especially strong, frequently indeol 
weakened by dissipation, they may be called for a short time to 
some particularly heavy disagreeable labor followed by days of 
unemployment. With some of them intermittent toil becomes a 
habit. After a few days of vigorous exertion they must have a 
period of rest. 

John Davis was twenty years of age, without bad habits, con- 
scientious, and ablebodied, but a poor workman, because untrained and 
without interest in any particular kind of work. He was quite ignorant. 
His mother had sent him to school, but he " could not learn." He probably 
worked at his schooling in the same intermittent manner in which he takes 
hold of all other jobs. His last employer said, "John was very pleased 
to get a place with me. For two days he worked like 'killing snakes'; 
the third day he did not come to work until 9 a. m., next day it was 1 1 
a. m. when he appeared, and the following day he did not come at all." 
His last employer paid him only $4.00 a week. Asked why he did not 
pay more to a fullgrown, ablebodied young man, he answered: "It is 
positively all he is worth. He can't see anything to do. 1 have to point 
out each thing or he will saunter around a whole day and not do anything." 

The following table, covering both groups studied, shows 
the occupations at which the male beneficiaries were engaged 
when work could be had and the number engaged in each occu- 
pation: 
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TABLE l6. — OCCUPATIONS OF THE 15O MALE BENEFICIARIES IN THE 
364 CASES SPECIALLY STUDIED 



Occupatum 


Beneficiaries 


None . 


7' 






Fanner or farm Uborer 


14 
9 

4 
7 


Miscellaneous 


Information not available 
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In this table as well as in the followiiig one, the individuals 
without occupation are in most cases unemployable because of 
old age or physical disability. 

What odd jobs mean to the unskilled men, washing means 
to the women of the same class. The repetition of this, given as 
the only occupation of needy women, whether sick or well, strong 
or invalid, becomes truly monotonous. The following table 
shows the occupations of the women who were receiving aid: 



TABLE 17. — OCCUPATIONS OF THE 214 FEMALE BENEFICIARIES IN 
THE 364 CASES SPECIALLY STUDIED 



Occupatioi 



Washing, day's work, etc. . 
Housekeeping or housework 

Odd jobs 

Domestic Service 

Canvassing or peddling 

Farm worli 

Nursing, or caring for an idiot child 
Miscellaneous . . . . . 
Information not available . 



ToUl 



It is evidently true with the women as with the men, that 
most of them are unskilled. A knowledge of the individuals rei>- 
resented in the above list indicates that those who have an occupa- 
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tion which requires some degree of skill or knowledge are also the 
ones who are in little or no need of relief. For example, the nurses 
and a telephone operator* are in no need of assistance whatever. 
Those to whom the wash tub is a necessity, however, are often in 
most pitiable circumstances. 

A woman with a crippled right hand did five washings and three 
ironings each week, morning and afternoon, because she could not go out 
to any other work and the children must be fed and clothed and the rent 
paid. 

A very young mother was seen slipping into the house for a few 
minutes to comfort a two-weeks-old baby and then out again into the cold 
to work with a wash board and kettle over an open fire. 

Two old sisters, sixty-five and seventy-five years of age, live in 
their bare but prim little cottage on a sloping hillside and continue to 
put out a washing nearly every day, as they have probably done for forty 
or fifty years. They can doubtless still earn their own support, but the 
people of the community so much respect their age and industry that they 
insist that the county shall pay them a few dollars each week as a reward 
of ment. 

All of the work above referred to is done in the hardest way. 
The washwomen rely upon tubs and wash boards. Even the 
farmers do their work without skill and without knowledge of the 
advantages of modern methods. 

The wood choppers and " tie hackers" lead the most wretched 
existence of all. Receiving compensation not by the day or hour, 
but by the number of acres of land cleared, or cords of wood cut, 
or railroad ties hewed out of an oak tree, they are masters of their 
own time and habits. They therefore chop when the weather is 
favorable, or when the supply of food and stimulants runs low, 
and when they feel like resting or seeking diversion they do so. 
Thus they quickly eat up what they earn and seldom have any- 
thing ahead. They must follow the log camps about and go 
into the rough timbered country where there is chopping to do. 
Their children can not go to school, their women can not associate 
with other women and so learn the decencies or refinements of 
life. They live in temporary shacks or tents and never know a 
home. Railroad ties are often chopped far away from any rail- 
• Included in Table 17 under "Miscellaneous." 
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road; the woods have been cut over and they must go yet farther 
to find trees of sufficient size. Sometimes a whole county stretches 
between the place where the trees are cut and the nearest railroad 
to which the ties must be hauled. Men and boys drive teams of 
mules or oxen many miles over wretched roads to deliver a few 
ties for which they receive from 40 to 60 cents each. Some of the 
women and children in the camps have never seen a railroad. 
Men and women of all ages are found who have never ridden on 
one. The marriage bond rests lightly, desertion is common, and 
many children are born out of wedlock. The families are large. 
Swarms of ignorant and roughly dressed children fill the space 
before the cabin or thrust timid but curious faces through the 
door and windows. The older girls watch the stranger's approach 
from some such convenient vantage point as a stump or the top 
rail of a fence. Upon his nearer approach they run awkwardly to 
the shelter of the house. E>ogs are numerous and ill-natured. 
The day of "tie hacking" and wood chopping will soon be 
over. It is a poor preparation for any other occupation. 

Jim Bell was an illiterate man of about thirty-eight years of age. 
He was the father of a family and had spent his life in logging until the 
mill work began to fail. He then tried to farm. He related it as a joke 
that until a year before he did not even know that manure had any value. 
He had lived all his life in the country and had seen manure rot in piles, 
but had never heard of renewing the soil by fertilization. 

These people are ignorant and rough. The children will 
grow up nearly as ignorant and as inefficient as their parents. 
The counties in which they live are very poor, often without any 
funds for poor farms or for outdoor relief. Some of their poor 
will die of starvation and hardship; others will drift away to be 
cared for by the people of more prosperous communities. 
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CRIME AND MORAL DEGENERACY 

THE number of criminals among those who are receiving 
county outdoor relief is probably not so large as it would be 
were it not for the disposition of those dispensing relief to 
set up some sort of moral standard, and ask about each applicant, 
" Is this a 'worthy' case?" In spite of this practice, a large num- 
ber of moral delinquents were found among those receiving aid. 
Among 199 beneficiaries in the second group, 12 were intemperate, 
three had criminal records, 19 were mothers of illegitimate children, 
and 19 were immoral in other ways. Even more striking is the 
number of persons of this type who receive aid indirectly through 
a mother, sister, or other relative whose name appears upon the 
records. 

There were examples of murder, robbery, burglary, theft, 
arson, rape, adultery, incest, prostitution, embezzlement, and 
forgery. Gambling and illegal sale of intoxicating liquors were 
other offenses frequently charged. There were still other cases 
where one or more sons, still too young to rank as criminals in 
the modem use of that word, were, nevertheless, serving sentences 
in the reform school, while the parents, usually widowed mothers, 
were driven to seek charity for themselves and younger children. 

Richard Marshall and wife received county aid, although under 
the suspicion of regularly stealing the year's supply of coal from cars on a 
convenient railroad track. They were the parents of a number of worth- 
less children. One daughter was a notorious prostitute. The two younger 
sons were both under a suspended penitentiary sentence for house-break- 
ing. These worthless young fellows continued to live on the old parents 
who in turn received a regular allowance from the county. An official 
of the county which granted the subsidy said of them that they were 
good for nothing unless it was for "crap shooting" and that"if anyone 
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of them ever did an honest day's work in his life, it was never found out 
on him." 

Eliza Lemm was urged to say why her son, aged nineteen, could 
not support her and his younger sisters. She said that he was not so helF*- 
ful as he might be, that he was in fact a " kind of rowdy," but she had not 
the heart to tell that he had left for parts unknown with two charges of 
burglary against him. 

Amanda Whaley was very old and feeble. She had several rela- 
tives willing to keep her, but preferred to live in a little hovel of her own 
with a disreputable son. He was barely past middle life, but no longer 
pretended to do any useful labor. He was notorious for drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct. The records showed that he had served eight years 
in the penitentiary for burglary and that his brother had also served a 
term for cutting a man's throat. Other members of the family bore ill 
reputations or came to untimely ends while engaged in questionable 
enterprises. The county gave quarterly payments to the mother and 
she supported her son. 

The son of one county pensioner, and the son-in-law of an- 
other, were known as the most dangerous men in their communities. 
They were organizers of crime and leaders of vice of every kind. 
Their henchmen and their victims were frequently detected and 
convicted, but they were themselves so crafty and so influential 
that they continued with impunity their work of corrupting men 
and boys. Such men obtain county aid for their poor relations 
and even shift the whole care and responsibility for them upon the 
public while they themselves are known to commit desperate and 
revolting crimes. They do this themselves, sometimes, but more 
commonly through the low creatures who do their bidding. In at 
least one instance there was evidence of a close combination be- 
tween the office of the county clerk, and certain shameless and 
dangerous families that were in receipt of county aid. 

The following are typical of the cases in which intemperance 
appeared: 

Samuel Sullivan was a drayman. He spent all he made and a 
United States pension besides upon drink and personal indulgence. 
His wife, partly crippled, did five washings and three ironings each week. 
She received not a cent from her husband. The county for many years 
had made up the deficit in the family's expense account through outdoor 
rdief. At an earlier time aid had been extended her by another county 
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in which she then lived, the allowance being received from the latter under 
a different name. Two daughters of this woman were prostitutes, and 
one son, strong, and stylish in dress, was a lazy criminal with records of 
conviction in Kansas City, in his home county, and elsewhere. 

James Monroe Smith, called "Jimrow" Smith, was ablebodied 
and intelligent enough when sober. His home was the most wretched 
imaginable. Mrs. Smith, his third wife, was feeble-minded and the 
mother of seven young children. She was also the wage-earner. In 
bitter January weather she was compelled to leave the babies at home 
without fire, food, or proper clothing, while she went out to earn a break- 
fast at the wash tub. If she gave Smith i$ cents with which to buy 
meat, he would spend lo for drink and come back with five cents' worth 
of liver. His mother once gave him a life estate in 40 acres of land. He 
spent it all for drink. She would give him no more, so the county helped 
with a regular amount each quarter. When this was paid in cash. Smith 
spent it for drink. It was then paid in groceries but he traded the beans 
and eggs for drink. When church people gave him food he bartered it for 
drink. When the town marshal took food to the starving family, he drove 
Smith into the yard and stood watch in the doorway until the children had 
eaten. Smith's daughter, by an earlier marriage, and his sister were both 
feeble-minded and unchaste. His brother and his son-in-law are in the 
penitentiary, the former for murdering his wife while drunk, the latter 
ffW stealing horses. 

George Kauffman, a white laborer, while drunk went to a Negro 
church service and afterward followed some Negro girls until their 
escorts broke his skull with stones. The county then aided him and 
his large family. 

Gus Oark was a wood chopper who habitually drank a strong 
mixture of alcohol and water. He and his partner used to take a jug of 
the mixture to the woods with them each day. After his death from soft- 
ening of the brain, his widow and her four small children lived in an out- 
building on her father's place and looked to the county for partial support. 

Mrs. Salmons lived with her son James, a man forty years old, 
very strong and quarrelsome. He was the worst drunkard in the town, 
spending much time in jail and paying several hundred dollars each year 
in fines. Seventeen entries of fines and jail sentences were observed in a 
brief search of the town record. This, with the drink bills, largely ab- 
sorbed his wages, so the county gave outdoor relief. 

Elmer Troutman was a monster of dissipation and depravity. In 
the prime of manhood he had had a 40-acre farm of wornout land worth 
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about $30 per acre. He also had a devoted wife and an interesting family 
of children. Then sudden fortune came. A mining company discovered 
ore under his land and offered him $7,500 for it. He received S3.000 
down, to bind the bargain. This he gave to his wife for safekeeping. 
He then went to the mining oflice, and when $4,000 more in gold coin had 
been counted out, he became excited and shouted, "Boys, it's enough I 
Divide the rest with the oflice force." Straightway he sought the com- 
pany of the worst people. He deserted his wife and family and lived in 
shameless vice with the lowest women to be found. Drunkenness and 
lewdness soon used up his money. He murdered a man who objected to 
his secret visits to his home, and then escaped punishment on a plea of 
self-defense. Two years later, just before this investigation of his case 
was made, he died of venereal disease and was buried at the county's 
expense. His funeral was sensational, both because of the religious fervor 
and because of the company of lewd women that assembled. His last 
mistress, suffering from venereal disease, was boarded by the county at 
the home of an immoral friend to whom the county paid $3.00 per day. 
The explanations offered for the unusual expense were ofRcial favoritism 
and the woman's shocking condition. 

In some instances whole families were recorded where every 
one of from five to seven sisters were dissolute characters. These 
were always poor rural families, and they formed centers of vice 
for whole communities. The men were generally guilty of crime 
and drunkenness, and the women unchaste. Examples and de- 
tailed description seem unnecessary. Such undesirable citizens 
can not be allowed to starve, but certainly our county relief ought 
not to be perverted to the encouragement of their criminal acts. 
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XIX 
HEREDITARY DEPENDENCY 

THAT dependents are found to be related is not surprising. 
We should expect people of similar general stock, home life, 
and surroundings to gravitate toward a similar condition. 
It is nevertheless true that a good system of relief should be able 
to help people to rise above adverse conditions. It is also true 
that a bad or poorly administered system breaks down indepen- 
dence of spirit and makes dependents of those who would other- 
wise have been self-supporting. The fundamental question 
about any system of relief is, does it lift individuals and families 
out of their dependency or does it tend to perpetuate the condi- 
tion it seeks to relieve? Missouri is rich in natural wealth and is 
comparatively a young state. If it has much hereditary depen- 
dency this fact would seem to indicate some fault in its methods of 
charitable work. 

The mere fact that several adult members of a family are 
dependent does not of itself prove, the existence of a dependent 
stock. Not even the fact that different generations are involved 
can be taken as conclusive. It may be that certain of the persons 
have been encouraged to ask and obtain aid by the knowledge that 
near relatives have done so. To follow up such an inquiry satis- 
factorily it would be necessary to trace carefully the history of as 
many members of such families as possible and for a considerable 
period of time. If they could be followed through several gener- 
ations and through many changes of habitat so as to observe the 
effect of varying opportunities and different environments, the 
data would be convincing. The present investigation attempts 
no such inquiry. The most that has been done has been to make 
careful observation of present conditions, and to search out the 
histories of suspected families through records, local tradition, 
and through correspondence. 

8 .13 
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Several of the families receiving county outdoor relief in 
Missouri seem to duplicate the histories of the wellknown Jukes 
and Ishmaelites in most particulars. They are ignorant and im- 
moral. The men rarely have a regular occupation. They work 
occasionally at odd jobs but seldom for long at a time. Some of 
them hunt and fish and frequently disappear from their accus- 
tomed haunts during the summer. In winter they reappear in 
the town or village where they have been accustomed to receive 
charity. They live wretchedly and suffer, therefore, from many 
ills. Venereal and other contagious diseases frequently sap their 
vitality and even impair their intelligence. Many, but not all, 
are drunken. Often the women as well as the men are victims 
of this vice. The women also generally use tobacco in a most dis- 
gusting way. There is much criminality — especially of a petty 
kind, such as theft and malicious mischief. There is much marry- 
ing and separation, and divorce and remarriage are common. 
Family relationships are hard to record when each of a dependent 
pair has been married from four to five times, with numerous off- 
spring from each union. There are also the lowest possible moral 
standards and much illegitimacy.* The women generally work 
more steadily and better than the men. They also succeed better 
in getting charity both from neighbors and from pubhc officials. 
Some sudi families have lived long in one county, and their records 
may be traced through the lists of many generations. Others 
are found nowhere long, but rove about from county to county. 
There is much mental deficiency and the average of intelligence 
is also quite low, but some members of families of this type show 
quick wit and attractive personality. If such a favored individual is 
a man he is likely to be convicted of one of the more serious crimes. 
A pretty woman in such a family is too often tempted to the life 
of the harlot. 

Three generations of a family of this sort are being aided by 

L County. The character of the daughter was sufficiently shown in 

court in a recent murder trial in which she supplied the motive for the 
killing. Her mother, frequently married and now deserted, is a county 
charge and is burdened with the support of children by three marriages. 
The grandparents also receive regular aid from the county as well as from 
* See Section XVIll, Crime and Moral Degeneracy, p. 109. 
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HEREDITARY DEPENDENCY 

the city, as does the daughter herself and several other members of the 
household. This family first appeared in the county many years ago. 
They were living in a covered wagon and following a railroad construction 
gang. 

Another family, already referred to, may be shown graphic- 
ally thus : 

- "est ion killed, 1870. 



Mrs. D., age 87; illiter 
ate; demented ; de 
pendent; U. S. pen- 
sion, {13 per month 



Dau^ter, illegitimate; 
moral; county charge. 
Second son, respected and prosperous. 
Youngest son, libertine and murderer- 
Youngest daughter, bright, pretty, immoral; public 
prostitute; companion of thieves; suicide after life 
of shame in Kansas City. 

There is no way in which the facts regarding such families 
as these can be statistically demonstrated better than by showing 
the inter-relationship, in two typical counties, of those who are 
now beneficiaries of public relief, or who have recently received 
such assistance. This is best accom|^ished by means of the ac- 
companying charts. 

"County A," shown in the folder, has a population of less 
than 30,000. Among the 199 cases most recently studied, 103 
were from this county. Forty-one of these 103 cases, or 40 per 
cent, are included because they proved to have relatives, who, 
though not receiving public aid at the time of the study, had re- 
ceived it within recent years. These cases are represented in the 
diagram by heavy circles, the numbers in the circles being case 
nimbers. The 22 relatives who had been dependents in recent 
years are represented in the diagram by light circles. Cases receiv- 
ing county outdoor relief, but with no record of relatives who had 
had public aid, are, of course, not included. The diagram thus 
covers 63 inter-related cases dependent on public charity either 
at the time of the study or in recent years. 

For the second diagram (page 116), a much less populous 

county, "County B," was chosen so that the whole list of those 

given outdoor relief from any known source might be shown. 

This county is large but has few inhabitants. It is rough and 
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the conditions of life are primitive. There is no almshouse. The 
number found to be in receipt of outdoor aid was but 20. Of 
these the county cared for 18 and a village charitable society gave 
aid to two. Of the 20 aided 10 were found to bear relationship 
to others in the little group. 

In investigating the 199 cases in the second group, special 
attention was given to the question of relationship, but as 10 
different counties were included and as these were often far apart, 
it was difficult always to trace the relationship of those receiving 
aid. The 199 beneficiaries can, however, be divided into three 
classes, 9; where relationship to other present or recent dependents 
was established, 90 whose relations were fairly well ascertained and 
were none of them known to have been public charges, and 14 
about whose past history and relationships nothing definite could 
be learned. Three of this latter class were feeble-minded and 
two were old, single men of foreign birth, none of whose relatives 
had ever lived in America. If these 14 beneficiaries in regard to 
whose relationships information was lacking be divided equally 
between the other two classes, the number where dependent re- 
lationship was established becomes 102, or over one-half of the 
total. 

Some of this dependency is undoubtedly merely the result of 
example or suggestion. But if the lax administration of poor re- 
lief in Missouri is teaching and encouraging its less self-respecting 
people to depend upon public bounty rather than upon their own 
efforts, it constitutes a serious and important social question 
worthy of the most careful study. If, moreover, as seems highly 
probable in the light of facts revealed by this investigation, this 
influence has gone on for generations and in all parts of the state 
until we have fostered a large dependent stock, shameless as it is 
inefficient, it certainly constitutes the gravest possible kind of 
problem for solution. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

PAUPERIZATION is probably the most serious evil re- 
vealed in the preceding pages. Brothers are encouraged to 
ask aid because sisters had it; grandparent, father, and son 
look to the same source for aid after misspent or unthrifty lives. 
Children who could support parents see no need to make the extra 
effort when others are relieved of similar burdens. Husbands, 
weary of the ceaseless round of steady work, seek relief in desertion, 
knowing that the family will be cared for by the public and that 
they may return without fear of punishment after the burden is 
lighter or conditions are more favorable. One local politician in- 
sists that his friends must be provided for if other men's are. Each 
village feels that some of its poorer members should have a share 
of the county money of which others get so much and for which all 
are taxed. Every citizen sees many who, he is confident, are 
more needy than certain others of whom he has heard who have 
county aid. And, strange to say, those who receive this aid too 
often think of it as something of an honor or distinction. They 
are pensioners like the veterans of our wars. The very fact that 
a county pension has been granted seems to put the recipient into 
the class which old-time philanthropy called "the worthy poor," 
and is a proof that his friends have influence and standing in 
the community. Once upon the list of county beneficiaries, the 
chances are that no more questions will be asked and the benefits 
may be enjoyed for years. Self-reliance and proper pride are ex- 
tinguished. 

Worse probably than these positive evils is the almost uni- 
versal failure of officials to take steps toward the rehabilitation of 
the families taken under care. Such families or individuals are 
usually abnormal in more respects than that they lack enough 
money to live decently. To restore them to their own normal con- 
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ditions, or, if this is not possible, to arrange for their proper care 
as more or less permanent dependents— this is a task in social 
diagnosis and treatment which is as important and requires as 
much painstaking effort as the corresponding tasks in the medical 
field. Measured by this ideal, county outdoor relief can receive 
little but condemnation. 

What can be done to bring about better conditions? Many 
of those who apply for relief are, of course, beyond rehabilitation 
before they come under care. For such people relief will always be 
necessary. Adequate public or other assistance must be provided. 
The assistance now given is often very inadequate, but the preced- 
ing pages have shown that this is probably tiie least of the evils to 
be charged against Missouri's present system, in planning to 
overcome these evils the state can not with safety adopt in their 
entirety laws worked out to meet conditions in other states. It 
can learn much from other states where relief work has been more 
successful, but first of alt there must be a careful study of condi- 
tions. 

The first step looking to this end is a better system of rec- 
ords. The State Board of Charities and Corrections should be 
given legal authority to require uniform county records. The 
blanks used should be modeled upon the best that are now in use 
in other states, in public offices, and in charity organization socie- 
ties. These should show the correct names of all persons aided, 
with their ages, physical condition, business or occupation, family 
relationship, previous residences, nativity, and so forth. Aid given 
in other counties and by other agencies should also be recorded. 
Such a record should be filled out for each poor person before any 
regular aid is given, and from that time on the amounts of all 
money paid and the assistance of whatever kind rendered and the 
dates of such assistance should be recorded for each case, together 
with a summary of all facts learned which are germane to a proper 
treatment of the person or family. It was impossible in 1910 to 
obtain such reports. Only 18 of the 114 counties then kept a 
special relief record book.* Often not even the names of those 
helped were recorded, nor had the county officials the means of 
* Report of State Board of Charities and Corrections, iooq-co, pp. 194 ff, 
119 
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knowing the full amount of money paid, or to whom it had been 
given. 

From the county records reports should be made to the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections. The present Missouri statute 
requires counties to report to the state auditor, but no penalty is 
provided for their failure to do so and it has never been possible 
for the state board to get even incomplete reports from all the 
counties. Each report published by the state shows a consider- 
able number of counties that refuse or neglect to reply to questions 
asked, and many of those that do reply merely estimate or guess 
at the number of their cases.* 

Uniform records and reports, however, are not enough. In 
regard to all who receive public aid in their homes it is fundamental 
that there be not only a thorough inquiry into the circumstances, 
when a case of need first arises, and a suitable plan of action 
adopted, but also that there be that continued supervision or 
family care which is the most important part of such work when 
undertaken by modem private agencies for organizing charity. 
Because of the lack of this, the amount now given in outdoor re- 
lief is often wasted and the steps are neglected which aim at family 
rehabilitation. Some are known to use their county money for 
gambling, drinking, or other vicious purposes. Still others are 
simply unable to make judicious use of it and so permit it to slip 
unwisely through their fingers. In other instances, money is 
given when medical aid is needed. A surgical operation or hos- 
pital treatment, it may be, would obviate the difficulty and pre- 
vent a long-continued expenditure for outdoor relief. With 
still others, training or direction is needed to enable them to help 
themselves. 

The judges can not perform these important functions. 
The plan of using a county physician or physicians for the pur- 
pose has already had some development and might be adapted 

* An act passed in 1913 (since theabove was written) contains the follawing 
requirement: 

"All public officials wbo grant, during any calendar year, $10 or more for the 
relief of the poor in any other way than in a public almshouse or hospital or state 
institution, shall make an annual statement to the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections, between the first and 15th day of January, in detail, regarding each 
individual so relieved, and the amount of relief given personally or as a lump sub- 
stitute to an institution or association, on fonns furnished by the board." 
!20 
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to the needs of the smaller counties, dependent, of course, upon 
the avoidance of political control and the possibility of obtain- 
ing character, social experience, and professional ability in the 
physidan, and a salary sufficient to allow adequate time to be 
given to the work. Where efficient and well managed charitable 
societies exist, the county should act in co-operation with them. 
In any event, the larger counties should have at least one trained 
worker to make visits to all beneficiaries and introduce the methods 
of modern organized charity. Any and all of these plans could 
be aided by the formation of boards of county visitors, such as the 
present law authorizes and the secretary of the state board has 
already developed to some extent. 

The ofHcial responsible for this supervision should visit in 
their homes all families in receipt of county money at least once a 
year and more often if possible. He should then report in writing 
to the court. He should describe their physical condition as well 
as their financial condition — ^whether there are relatives who could 
be induced to aid them (or are legally bound to aid them) — and all 
other pertinent facts which can be learned from investigation. 
Help should never be given for more than a year without a sec- 
ond investigation. Changed conditions would thus be soon known 
and longstanding abuses, such as are found under the present sys- 
tem, could be avoided. As a means for arousing public interest, 
full reports should be published from time to time by the county 
officials so that all citizens might know not merely the amounts ex- 
pended but also the policy and methods of the relief officers. The 
information so obtained would lay the foundation for an intelli* 
gent study of conditions. The facts ascertained should be given 
the widest publicity through the press and through conferences of 
social workers. The effect would be instantaneous in clearing 
away the worst cases of abuse and neglect which now disgrace our 
administration of relief. 

The work of rehabilitation can never be brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion without a wise co-operation among all the pub- 
lic and private charitable agencies of the state, not only with 
each other but also with the corresponding agencies in other 
states. This can be accomplished through the efforts of a strong 
and progressive state board of charities. The existing board, if 
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armed with ample authority to require reports, and equipped with 
the necessary funds, would be enabled to do a work for Missouri 
similar to that accomplished by the state board in Indiana. The 
very fact that the latter board is without administrative authority 
makes it a disinterested critic of the work of all the officers of the 
state and lends weight and dignity to its recommendations, while 
the members give their attention, not to details of administra- 
tion but to plans of coordination among charitable agencies and 
to the work of social reconstruction. 

There are differences of opinion as to the extent to which the 
"almshouse test" should be applied in connection with the giving 
of outdoor relief. Few, however, will deny that those who are 
helpless or nearly so and have no friends or relatives with homes 
into which they can be received, are better off in a well ordered 
almshouse than in the homes that they could maintain. For 
the lack of such institutions, however, our counties have fre- 
quently chosen what seems to them to be the lesser evil and have 
given relief in their homes to people of this class. 

Two sisters, eighty and ninety years old, one deaf and the other 
nearly blind, were too weak and ill to carry their wood into the house after 
it was cut and split and placed by the door. Another old lady who had 
been receiving outdoor relief for a score of years was too weak to rise from 
her chair to attend to her fire. 

These and others like them would plainly be better off in an 
institution, and humanity demands that provision of this sort be 
made for them. 

Finally, the serious situation which Missouri faces today be- 
cause of the neglect of so large a proportion of its feeble-minded 
population can never be adequately met until the public opinion 
of the state shall demand of its law makers that special custodial 
care be provided for these unfortunates, at least for all females of 
childbearing age. To this end a system of county or district 
asylums, on the cottage plan, is recommended. When these have 
been provided, appropriate institutional care should be made the 
preferred, and, as far as possible, the only form of county assistance 
for persons of this class. 
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APPENDIX IV 

SCHEDULE USED IN TABULATING POOR RELIEF EXPENDI- 
TURES FROM THE ANNUAL STATEMENTS OF THE 
COUNTIES OF MISSOURI, 1898-1907 
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Appendix IV — (Continued) 

SCHEDULE USED IN TABULATING POOR RELIEF EXPENDI- 
TURES FROM THE ANNUAL STATEMENTS OF THE 
COUNTIES OF MISSOURI, 189S-1907 (Continued) 
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97; blind girl in ■■lni»hf.ii«', 77; 
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Cases Cited (coiUinued) 

blind fathers, injured and helpless, 
76-77; blind man "passed on," 
3S~3^i blind sand merchant, 77; 
blind woodsman, 77; children de- 
frauded by uncle, 4S; dime among 
benefidaries, 109, 110-112; criM>led 
youth, 75-76; dqtendent family, 
typic^, 8; deserted mothers, qS, 
9q; epOeptics, 74, 85, 86, 87, 88; 
extravagance in burial enenses, 33 ; 
feeble-minded and deaf girl, <^ 
serted, 85; feeble-minded and de- 
formed woman witli illegitimate 
child, 8s; feeble-nanded and im- 
moral daughter of widow, 85, 87; 
feehle-minded and immoral facoi- 
lies, 83, 89; feeble-minded and im- 
moral sisters, family of, 89-go; 
feeble-minded couple with idiot 
child, 8g; teeble-mmded, epileplic, 
and immoral daugbters of desnrted 
mother, 86; feeble-minded family, 
three generations defective, 88; 
feeble-minded sisters, one with ille- 
gitimate children, aad all county 
charges, gi; feeble-minded woman 
"bourded out" in a disreputable 
house, go; feeble-nun ded woman, 
care of, shirked by "passing on," 
34; feeble-minded woman, de- 
pendent on half-^ter, 85; guar- 
dians for benefidaiies, abuses of 
system, 46-49; hereditary de- 
pendency, 114-115; idiot woman 
supported by aged cousins, 86; 
ignorance of conditions shown by 
courts and judges, 50-53, 54, 55" 
57, 58-591 mental defectives, 85- 
91; Midly Waters, woman of 
mystery, 58-59; moral degeneracy 
among bene&daries, 109, iio-iiz; 
Negro, aged, with feeble-minded 
son, 86; Negro beneficiaries, dis- 
criminatianshofm, ioz-103; Negro 
beneficiary, immoral and untruth- 
ful, 47; Negro, deformed, fine 
character shown, loi) Negro fam- 
ily, feeble-minded, 89; Nejtro, 
fmudulent method of obtaining 
aid, 53; Negro girl, feeble-minded 
and deserted, 91; Negro, ignorant 
of aid granted employer, 48; Negro 
widow with idiot son, 86; Negroes, 
mentally defective, loi-ioa; non- 
support by able-bodied children, 
54> 55; occupations of unskilled 



Cases Cited {canHntted) 

benefidaries, 104, 105, 107, loS; 
records, inadequacy of works in- 
justice, 48-49; towns, support of 
favored individwda by, 38; trans- 
portation ("passing on'), 34, 35, 
36; tuberculous and feeble-minded 
family, 86; tubecculoM contracted 
and spread, 74; well-to-do bene- 
ficiaries, S3-Si, 55, 56, 57; widows 
with dependent cMldren, 95, 96 

Cash: objections to giving relief in, 
29-30; percentage of rdief ex- 
penditure in 17 counties, 30 

Ckabity: co-<^>eration between public 
and private, 39-43; mumdpal, 
contribution of counties to, 39; 
private, dties having agendes for, 
39,40,41; private, contribution of 
counties to, 39; private, Missouri 
generous in, 38-39; private, rela- 
tion to municipal and county relief, 
37-41 

Chabts: showing hereditary depen- 
dency, 114 (insert), 116 

Childsek: dependent, care of in In- 
diana, 61; dependent, neglect of 

in Missouri, 61; in almshouses, iS 

Crn£B: abolition of public outdoor re- 



Co-opeiation: between county and 
private sodeties, ui; between 
public and private charities, 39-43 ; 
rehabilitation work requires, ui- 

CoDNTms: contributions to munidpsl 
and private charities, 39; contri- 
butions to state institutions, 10, 
31; Indiana, comparative study of 
relief methods in, i, 60-65; Mis- 
souri, list of 17 studied, 4; relief 
records inadequate, i-i, 48, 51, 
1 19-130; statistics of outdixir re- 
lief in, r9-3S; vary greatly in per 
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Counties (foaliniiat) 

capita relief, i6; without alms- 
homes, methods of poor relief in, 
lo; without almshouses, number 
and chanctei, 14-15 



County: and state, aliaie in pooi relief , 
10-13; expenditure for poor relief, 
table showing, 11; relation of out- 
door relief in, to private and mu- 
nicipal charity, 37-42. See also 
Bmtficuirits, County 



County Coukts: administration of 
almshouse and outdoor lelief by, 
14, 43-45; character of, 43; ig- 
norance of conditions shown by, 
S'>-Si, 54, 5S-S7. s8-S9i methods 
of procedure, 43-4S 

CouwTY Fakm, See Abndiouse 

County Physicians. See PkysidaiK 

CouwTY Rbcokds. See Records 

luthor- 

CociT, County. See County Court 

Cbime: among I>eneficiaries or their 
dependents, 109-113. See also 
Cases Cittd; Deptadmcy, Eertdi- 



Deaf: among igg a 



DzTEcnvBS, Physical: among bene- 
&«"«». 73-78. See also Cajei 
CiUd 



DiOENXBACY, Mokal: among bene- 
ficiaries, 109-iia. See alio Casts 
Ciltd 

Dependency, Hexzditaxy, i 13-1 1 7 ; 
charts showing, 114 (insert), 115. 
See abo Caiei Cited 

Desektiom: as a cause (A dependency, 
96-99; encouiaged by outdoor re- 
lief, iiS; law against, unenforced, 
97. See also Casts Cited 



DiSAsniTiES: as revealing causes of 
dependency, 67-73; comparison 
with New York figiues, 69-71; in 
364cases, 68,69; of 97 women with 
dependent children, 94 

Disease: among beneficiaries, 73-78 



Eleemobynaxy iNSTiTunoNS. See In- 



Cited 

ExPBHDrnTKES, Br r.tET - decrease in 
Indiana, 63-64; of counties and 
state, Ti; of counties with and 
without almshouses, 11-15, 16-17; 
outdoor, in Missouri counties, 19- 
iS; publicity regarding, in Indiana, 



Faioly Rekabiutaiion. See Reha- 



Fbeble-iondzd: adequate l^islation 
for care urged, 122; inadequate 
provision for, ji; in almshouses, 
18; neglect of, 84; Negro girls, 
neglect of, loa. See abo Cases 
Cited; Mental D^ecUtes 
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GuABDiANs: for bmefidaries, defects 
of system, 45-49; number of 
counties appointiiig, 45- See also 
Casa CHed 



Ionobance; b8 a, cause of dependency, 
104-10S; of conditions, results 
of. See Casts Cited; Courts; Jud[es 

Iluteracy; among igg cases, 104 

Iioiokality: among beneficiaries. See 
Casts Cited; Degeneracy, Moral; 
Dependency, HeredUary 

Indiana: comparative study of public 
outdoor rdief in, i, 60-63; gener- 
osity in poor reUef, G1-611 public 
institutions in, 61; results of relief 
reform in, 63-64; township trustees 
04 overseers of the poor, 61-64 

iNEFFiasNCV: as a cause of de- 
pendency, 104-108 

iNBZKrrm Defects. See Mental De- 

Insane: inadequate provision for, 13; 
in almslMuses, 18; neglect of, la, 
84 

'iNSTlTcmoKS: for apedal cases, need 
foruiged, 123; state eleemosynary, 
in Missouri, 10-13; state, influence 
of politics on administiation, 13- 
13; state, reasons for inadequacy, 
12-13 



Judges, COTnray: cbaracter and duties 
of, 44; poor standards of, 50-59; 
shown to be ignorant of cases, 53- 
55 (see also Cases Citeii); unable 
to supervise cases, 130 



flSAsCmf, 


Mo.: 


nur 


lidpal chaiit 


able institutions 


in 


10; public 


charity in 


39 







Lx/lBe Systeu: almshouses operated 

Legislation: against desertion unen- 
forced, Q7-99; for care of feeble- 
minded urged, 133; to strengthen 
powers of State Board nMded, 
119-H0, i«-iia; warning against 
ill-considered, 119 



Masshau., Mo.; administration of 
charities in, 39-40; colony for 
feeble-minded and epileptic, 12 

Massachosetts: aid to the blind in, 77 



Medical Reuet: expenditures for, 39, 
31-33 

Mental Detectives, 84-93; among 
lieneficiariea, comparison with New 
Yoi^ figures, 71; among Negroes, 
loi, 102; custodial care, urgent 
need of, 93-93; percentage in 199 
cases stumed, 84; proof of inherited 
taint, 92-93; twenty-five cases 
dted, S5-91. See also Cases Cited 



Missoimi: as a field for study of out- 
door relief, 6-9; county expendi- 
ture for poor relief, 11; forms of 
poor relief in, id; generous policy 
of poor relief in, 6; inadetjuacy M 
state eleemosynary institutions, 
11-13; population, characteristics 
of, 6, 7, 8-9; records of outdoor 
relief in 17 counties studied, 1-3; 
relief work compared with Indiana 
methods, 60-65; resourcss and 
prosperity of, 6-9; results of relief 
system studied, i; state expendi- 
ture for poor relief, 1 1 ; state insti- 
tutions and tiie poutical yMilsmen, 
13-13; state institutions, number 
and equipment, lo-ii; state share 
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Missotisi (confMHwO 

in poor telief, 10-13. See tiao 
StaU Board of Ckarilks and Correc- 

M.amx. See Cask 



blOTHEBS: with dependent children, as 
benefidftries, 94-99; with depen- 
dent childien, proportion among 
199 cases, 94 

MuNiCiFAi.; charitable institutions, in 
St. Louis and Kansas City, 10; 
charity, relation of, to private and 
county relief, 37-43. See also 



Neglect. See Non-support 

Negsoes: among 364 cases studied, 66; 
county ud to, iao-103; dependent 
and defective, lack of state care for, 
11; diseases most prevalent among, 
100: no discrimination against in 
county relief , 100-103; occupations 
of, loi; percentage among 35s 
cases, 100; percentage in Missoi 



>o. See abo Caset 



New Yoke Cits: Charity Organiza- 
a Sodety, study of 5000 case^ 
"" " " loor relief 



67, 69-71; pi 
abolished in, 1 



NoN-BUFPORi: by husbands or children, 
68, 70, 80-83. See also Cases 
Ciled 

OccDPAhons: among benefidaries, 
104-108; of 314 female benefi- 
ciaries, 106; of 150 male beneficia- 
ries, 106. See also Cases Cited 



Omo: aid to the blind in, 77 

Ou> Ace: as a cause of dependency, 
71; lackofinstitutiousfoTaged,7i. 
See also Age; Aged, The 



OuTDOcm Reuef, Pdbuc: abolished, 
in Baltimore, i , in New York City, 
I, in Philade^hia, 1; abuses of, 
J18 (see also Cases Cited); ad- 
ministration of, in dties, i; alms- 
house as a related problem, 14-18; 
and family rehabilitation, iiS-itg; 
by county and state, 10-13; classi- 
fied by kinds, 19-36; county, rela- 
tion of private and munidpal 
charity to, 37-43; county, statistics 
and development of, 19-38; en- 
courages dnertionj T18; general, in 
country communities, r; in Indiana, 
60-65; Mbsouri system, eEEects of , 
studied, i; mistake of, in cases of 
mental d^ectives, 84-93; pauper- 
izing effect of small dole syst«m, iS; 
reaulta of ignorance in cUspensing, 
50-59; results of reforms in Indiana, 
63-64; small amounts of grants, 
27-28; social effects in country 
communities studied, I ; to mothers 
with dependent children, 95-96 

IHX Poor: in Tnd'fiPR 
townshipB, 61-64. See Tmcnskip 



"PAsarsG On." See Transporlation 

Paufkwzation: a serious evil of out- 
door relief, I, 28, 118 

Penal Ihstitdteons. See InsliluHons 

Pennsylvania: aid to the blind in, 77 

Pensions: county, inadequacy of, 17 



aiao OiUdoor Rdief 
Pbivate Chabitx. See Charily 
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pBOEimniON. See Cases CUtd; Degen- 
eracy. Moral; DtfitHdeacy, Etrtd- 
Uary; ImmoraUly 

PuBUc Chasity. See Ckarity 

Public Odtdook Ksuef. See Outdoor 

PUBUCITV: importance of. Ill 

RXCOIUKNDATIONS, 119-133 

Records, Couhty: badequuy of, a, 
4B-40, 51, 63; Buggestions for 
better system, 119-izo 

Rehabiutation, Fauly: n^lected by 
county ofSciala, iiS-iig; itquiiea 
co-<^>eTation of public and pnvate 
agenciei, 111-113; suggestions tc- 
gording, lao 

Relief, Ouisoor. See Outdoor Rdi^ 

Reuet "in Kind": not always wisest 



St. Josepb, Uo.: public charity in, 39 

St. Louis, Mu.: municipal ahnshouse 
in, 10; public and private charity 
in, 39 

Schedules Used in tbe Investiga- 
tion, IJS-I30 

Sedalia, Mo.: co ^^eiatioa between 
county and dty dumties, 40 

Senile. See Agid, Tke 

Sex: of beneficiaries in 364 cases, 66, 67 



State Boabd of Chakitibs and Coe- 
KEcnOHS; administration not a 
functiraiof, 113; form of report 
adopted in 1913, 131; opposes 
"boarding out" of paupers, 16; 
recommendations for incr^sing 
powen of, 119-130, iii-isi; re- 
pen on conditions in almshouses, 
17-18; statistics on county out- 
door lelief and almshouse care, 19- 
30, 33-38; statistics on medical re- 
lief, 31-33 



SupxxviBiON : duties of official responsi- 
ble for, I3i; of cases, to insure re- 
hef and prevent waste, 130; of 
poor rdiei in Indiana, 61; of '■' ■<: 
relief in Missouri, 10-13 



"Tie Hackees." See OccufaHons 



Township Tbustees: 



TKANSPOstatton: expenditure for in 
17 counties, 31, 33; objections to 
as a relief measure, 33-36. See 
also Cases Ciltd 

Tubekculosis: among beneficiaries, 
74 <see also Cases Ciiod); among 
Mi^uri and New York cases, 70- 



Wmows' Pensions, 39 
Wisconsin: district almshouses in, 15 
WoODCHoPPERS. See Oceupalums 
140 
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